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Notes. 


THE FOLK LORE OF A CORNISH VILLAGE: 
MYTHOLOGY. 
(Continued from p. 398.) 

The Pisky Threshers.—The next legend, though 
connected by us with a particular farm-house in 
the neighbourhood, is of much wider fame, and 
well illustrates the capriciousness of their tempers, 
and shows that the little folk are easily offended by 
an offer of reward, however delicately tendered. 

Long, long ago, before threshing-machines were 
thought of, the farmer who resided at C., in going 
to his barn one day, was surprised at the extra- 
ordinary quantity of corn that had been threshed 
during the previous night, as well as puzzled to 
discover the mysterious agency by which it was 
effected. His curiosity led him to inquire into 
the matter; so at night, when the moon was up, 
he crept stealthily to the barn-door ; and looking 
through a chink, saw a little fellow, clad in a very 
tattered suit of green, wielding the “ dreshel” 
(flail) with astonishing vigour, and beating the 
floor with blows so rapid that the eye could not 
follow the motions of the implement. The farmer 
slunk away unperceived, and crept to bed; where 
he lay a long while awake, thinking in what way 
he could best show his gratitude to the pisky for 
such an important service. He came to the con- 
clusion, at length, that, as the little fellow's clothes 
were getting very old and ragged, the gift of a 
new suit would be a proper way to lessen the 
obligation ; and, accordingly, on the morrow he 
had a suit of green made of what was supposed to 
be the proper size, which he carried early in the 
evening to the barn, and left for the pisky's ac- 
ceptance. At night, the farmer stole to the door 
again to see how his gift was taken. He was just 
m time to see the elf put on the suit; which was 
no sooner accomplished than, looking down on 
himself admiringly, he sung : 


FAIRY 


“ Pisky fine, and pisky gay, 
Pisky now will fly away.” 
Or, according to other narrators : 
“ Pisky new coat, and pisky new hood, 
Pisky now will do no more good.” 


From that time the farmer received no assistance 
from the fairy flail. 


Another story tells how the farmer, looking | 


through the key-hole, saw two elves threshing 
lustily, now and then interrupting their work to 
a | to each other, in the smallest falsetto voice : 

tweat, you tweat?” The poor man, unable to 
contain his gratitude, incautiously thanked them 
through the key-hole; when the spirits, who love 
to work or play, “unheard and unespied,” in- 


| 

| stantly vanished, and have never since visited 

| that barn. 

| They seem sometimes to have delighted in mis- 
chief for its own sake. Old Robin Hicks, who 

| formerly lived in a house on the cliff, has more 
than once, on stormy winter nights, been alarmed 

| at his supper by a voice sharp and shrill: “ Robin! 
Robin! your boat is adrift.” Loud was the 
laughter and the tacking of hands when they suc- 
ceeded in luring Robin as far as the quay, where 
the boat was lying safely at her moorings. 

The Fisherman and the Piskies.— John Taprail, 
long since dead, moored his boat one evening 
beside a barge of much larger size, in which his 
neighbour John Rendle traded between this place 
and Plymouth; and as the wind, though gusty, 
was not sufficient to cause any apprehension, he 
went to bed and slept soundly. In the middle of 
the night he was awoke by a voice from without 
bidding him get up, and “shift his rope over 
Rendle’s,” as his boat was in considerable danger. 
Now, as all Taprail’s capital was invested in his 
boat and gear, we may be sure that he was not 
long in putting on his sea-clothes, and going to its 
rescue. To his great chagrin, he found that a 

| joke had been played upon him, for the boat and 
| barge were both riding quietly at their ropes. On 
his way back again, when within a few yards of 
his home, he observed a crowd of the little people 
congregated under the shelter of a boat that was 
lying high and dry on the beach. They were sit- 
ting in a semicirele, holding their hats towards 
one of their number, who was engaged in dis- 
tributing a heap of money, pitching a gold piece 
into each hat in succession, after the manner in 
which cards are dealt. Now John had a covetous 
heart; and the sight of so much cash made him 
forget the respect due to an assembly of piskies, 
and that they are not slow to punish any intrusion 
on their privacy ; so he crept slyly towards them, 
hidden by the boat, and, reaching round, managed 
to introduce his hat without exciting any notice. 
When the heap was getting low, and Taprail was 
awaking to the dangers of detection, he craftily 
withdrew his hat and made off with the prize. 
He had got a fair start, before the trick was dis- 


| covered; but the defrauded piskies were soon on 


his heels, and he barely managed to reach his 
house and to close the door upon his pursuers. 
So narrow indeed was his escape, that he had left 
the tails of his sea-coat in their hands. Such is 
the evidently imperfect version of an old legend, 
as it is remembered by the fishermen of the pre- 
sent generation. We may suppose that Jolin 
Taprail’s door had a key-hole; and there would 
have been poetical justice in the story, if the elves 
had compelled the fraudulent fisherman to turn 
his hat or pocket inside out. 

Our legend of the pisky midwife is so well re- 
lated by Mrs. Bray, that it need not again be 
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told, the only material difference being that in 


| 
i 


our story it was the accidental application to her | 
eye of the soap with which she was washing the | 


baby, that opened to her the secrets of fairy land. 


(Abridged by Keightley, Fairy Myth., Bohn’s | 


edit., p- 301.) 

I have been unable to discover any traces of a 
belief in the existence of water-spirits. An old 
man was accustomed to relate that he saw, one 
stormy day, a woman, with long dank locks, sit- 
ting on the rocks in Talland Bay, and apparently 
weeping ; and that, on his approach, she slid into 
the water and disappeared. ‘This story is easily 
accounted for by supposing that he saw a seal (an 
animal that occasionally frequents that locality), the 
long hair being an allowable embellishment. Our 
fishermen talk of “ mormaids ;” and the egg-cases 
of the rays and sharks, which sometimes strew our 


beaches, are popularly called “ mormaid’s purses ;” | 
| which I have heard are so well attested, that there 


but it is extremely doubtful whether these notions 
are a part of our old mythology. 

Besides the piskies, but of a widely different 
character and origin, are the spectre-huntsman 
and his pack, now known as “the Devil and his 
dandy-dogs.” The genius of the tradition is es- 
sentially Scandinavian, and reminds us of the 
grim sights and terrible sounds which affright the 
belated peasant in the forests of the north. The 
tradition has become variously altered in its pas- 
sage down to us, but it still retains enough of the 
terrible to mark its derivation. “The Devil and 
his dandy-dogs” frequent our bleak and dismal 
moors on tempestuous nights, and are more rarely 
heard and seen in the cultivated districts by the 
coast, where they assume a less frightful character. 
They are most commonly seen by those who are 
out at night on wicked errands, and woe betide 
the wretch who crosses their path. A very in- 
teresting legend is told here, though it has re- 
ference to the wild moorland district far inland. 

The Devil and his Dandy-dogs.—A poor herds- 
man was journeying homeward across the moors 
one windy night, when he heard at a distance 
among the tors the baying of hounds, which he 
soon recognised as the dismal chorus of the dandy- 
degs. It was three or four miles to his home; 
and, very much alarmed, he hurried onward as 
fast as the treacherous nature of the soil and the 
uncertainty of the path would allow; but, alas! 
the melancholy yelping of the hounds, and the 
dismal halloa of the hunter came nearer and 
nearer. After a considerable run, they had so 
gained upon him, that on looking back — oh, 
horror !—he could distinctly see hunter and dogs. 
The former was terrible to louk at, and had the 
usual complement of saucer-eyes, horns, and tail, 
accorded by common consent to the legendary devil. 
He was black of course, and carried in his hand a 
long hunting-pole. The dogs, a numerous pack, 
blackened the small patch of moor that was visible ; 


each snorting fire, and uttering a yelp of an inde- 
scribably frightful tone. No cottage, rock, or tree 
was near to give the herdsman shelter, and nothing 
apparently remained to him but to abandon him- 
self to their fury, when a happy thought suddenly 
flashed upon him, and suggested a resource. Just 
as they were about to rush upon him, he fell on 
his knees in prayer. There was strange power in 
the holy words he uttered: for immediately, as if 
resistance had been offered, the hell-hounds stood 
at bay, howling more dismally than ever ; and the 
hunter shouted “ Bo shrove!” “which,” says my 
informant, “ means, in the old language, the boy 
prays.” At which, they all drew off on some other 
pursuit, and disappeared. 

This ghastly apparition loses much of its ter- 
rible character as we approach more thickly popu- 
lated districts, and our stories are very tame after 
this lerend of the Moors. Many of the tales 


is some reason to conclude that the narrators 
have really seen a pack of fairies (the local name, 
it is necessary to add, of the weasel); of which it 
is well known that they hunt gregariously at night 
time, and, when so engaged, do not scruple to 
attack man. 

We have no Duergar, Troll, or swart fairy of 
the mine; for ours is not a mining neighbourhood, 
and our hills have no fissures or caverns such as 
they delight to haunt. 

Another object of superstition among our fisher- 
men is the white hare, a being resembling the 
létiche. It frequents our quays by night; and is 
quite harmless, except that its appearance is held 
to predict a storm. 

Very palpable modifications of the old creed 
are to be noticed in the account of the “ Devil 
and his Dandy-dogs,” as well as in the opinion 


| commonly held, that the fairy ranks are recruited 


by infants who are allowed to die without the rite 
of baptism. 

It is with a feeling of jealousy that we first 
make the discovery, that the familiar tales which 
we have been taught from earliest days to asso- 
ciate with particular localities are told in foreign 
tongues by far-off firesides. But they soon assume 
a loftier interest when we become awake to their 
significance ; and find that in them may be traced, 
as an eminent antiquary remarks,— 

“ The early formation of nations, their identity or ana- 
logy, their changes, as well as the inner texture of the 
national character, more deeply than in any other cir 
cumstances, even in language itself.” — Wright, ssays 
on Subjects connected with the Literature, Sc. of England 
in the Middle Ages. 

The stories of the “Pisky Threshers” and the 
“Pisky Midwife” frequently occur, with varia- 
tions, in the legends which Keightley has so in- 
dustriously collected in his learned and interesting 
Fairy Mythology ; but the “ Voyage of the Piskies 
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and “ The Fisherman and the Piskies” are not so 
common. The former will, however, remind the 
reader of the adventures of Lord Duffers, as given 
by Aubrey. In Mackie’s Castles, Palaces, and 


sentence which is anticipatory of the steam-engine. 
The words are : 


“ Some fix before the holes mills, or like things, which 
| revolve by the motion of the steam: or they make a ball 


Prisons of Mary Queen of Scots, a similar tale is | turn by means of two or three tubes curved outside.” 


this difference, that the traveller had witches for 
his companions, and a bulrush for his nag. 
Tuomas Q. Coucn. 
Cornwall. 


ANTICIPATED INVENTIONS, ETC. 


Here is a volume entitled Les Récréations Ma- 
thématiques, primiérement revues par D. Henrion, 
&c., 5th edit., Paris, 1660, in 12mo., pp. 416. This 


told of a butler in the house of Monteith; with | 


6. Of the thermometer (p. 170.). 


7. How to load cannon without powder (p. 254.). 
It is proposed to use air or water, both of which 
are to be subjected to heat, which rarefies the air 
and evaporates the water. Very much like an 
anticipation of air and steam-guns. 

8. How to convey a stream of water from one 
mountain to another, without an aqueduct, on the 
principle that water will rise to the level of its 
source (p. 281.). 

9. How to make a pound of water weigh as 
much as ten, twenty, or thirty; and to balance 





may or may not be a scarce book; but it con- 
tains a number of curious items, which relate to | 
things which we have been wont to regard as but 
of yesterday. To some of these I shall refer ; 
selecting some for amusement, and some for in- 
struction : 


1. To guess the number which any one has 
thought of (p. 1.). 

2. To divide equally eight pints of wine by 
means of three unequal measures: one of eight, 
one of five, and one of three pints (p. 32.). 

3. To find the weight of the smoke produced 
by the combustion of any body (p. 41.). 

4. Of the magnet, and needles touched by it 
(p.158.). ‘This article contains an anticipation of 
the electric telegraph, very similar to the one 
given in the Spectator. He says: 


“Some say that by means of a magnet, or such like 
stone, persons who are distant from each other may con- 
verse together. For example: Claude being at Paris, | 
and John at Rome, if each had a needle touched by a 
stone of such virtue, that as one moved itself at Paris, the 
other should be moved at Rome; then let Claude and 
John have a similar alphabet, and agree to speak every 
day at six o'clock in the evening. Let the needle make 
three turns and a half, to signal that it is Claude and no 
other who wishes to speak with John. Claude wants to 
say, the king is at Paris (‘Le Roi est & Paris’); and 
makes his needle move and stop at L, then at E, then at 
R, 0, I,—and so of the rest. Now, at the same time, the 
needle of John agreeing with that of Claude, will go on | 
moving and stopping at the same letters; so that he can | 
— understand or write what the other would signify | 
o him. 








The writer adds : 


“It is a fine invention, but I do not think there is a 
magnet in the world which has such virtue; besides, it 
18 INexpedient, for treasons would be too frequent and too 
much protected.” 





This article is illustrated with a dial, inscribed 
v ith the letters of the alphabet, and furnished | 
with a needle as an index, the needle turning upon | 
4 pivot in the centre. 


5. Of (olipiles (p. 168.). We have here a 


10,000 or 100,000 lbs. of lead (p. 299.). Pre- 
cisely that which the hydraulic press was invented 
to do. 

10. How to enable a blind man to read (p. 318.). 
This is so remarkable as to deserve notice. From 
Aristotle's observation, that the sense of touch is 
aomrep ueorrns of the rest, he infers that a blind 
man may read by means of touch, and proposes 
large well-shaped letters in relief: “de grosses 
lettres relevées en bosse et bien taillées.” 

From these specimens it is apparent that the 
work contains a good deal of curious, amusing, 
and instructive matter. Perhaps some of your 
correspondents can tell me who was its original 
author, and when it was first published? We see 
how some of the most useful inventions were in 
their origin mere idle fancies, or at most but 
playthings ; and we may learn hence to hope that 
some of our brightest geniuses may yet learn 
great lessons, even from the unambitious precincts 
of a toyshop, or from the pages of a book of 


sports. B. H.C. 


BEN Jonson's “ CATILINE.” 


To a passage in this noble drama (Act IV. 
Se. 2.), Mr. Gifford has appended a note, which, 
from a critic so deeply versed in our elder literature, 
displays a singular misapprehension of a not very 
obscure word. It occurs in the speech of Cicero 
before the senate, after Catiline had unexpectedly 
entered ; and which is, in fact, merely a spirited 
version of Cicero’s first oration : 

*. ° ° ° Canst thou here 

Deny, but this thy black design was hinder’d 
That very day by me? thyself closed in 
Within my strengths, so that thou could’st not move 
Against a public reed :” 
Gifford’s predecessor, Whalley, being sorely 
puzzled by the passage, had ventured in his edi- 
tion to alter the reading to “ Against the public 
weal.” “And so,” adds Gifford, “it actually 
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stands in Whalley’s edition, together with a grave 


comment on the errors of printers and tran- 
scribers !” After this disdainful notice of Whalley 
he thus proceeds to enucleate the passage himself: 


“Catiline was so closely hemm’d in by Cicero’s pre- 
cautions, that he had not power to shake even a reed 
belonging to the republic. 
the passage, which runs thus in the original: 
vere te contra republicam non potuisse.’ ” 


* Commo- 


The cotemporary meaning of the word reed will, 
I imagine, explain the passage better. This Mr. 
Gifford might have found in use, once at least by 
Shakspeare, and repeatedly by Spenser, or even 
in Sternhold’s Old Version of the Ist Psalm : 

“ That man is blest who hath not lent 
To wicked rede his ear.” 

Reed, read, or rede (Rad, Sax.), counsel, decree 
(Burh-rad, state-counsel), is here used for the 
decree of the senate (senatus consultum), which 
armed the consuls with dictatorial power, and has 
reference to a preceding passage : 

“ We have that law still, Catiline, for thee; 

An act as grave as sharp: the state's not wanting, 

Nor the authority of this senate; we, 

We that are consuls, only fail ourselves. 

This twenty days the edge of that decree 

We have let dull and rust; kept it shut up, 

As in a sheath, which drawn, should take thy head.” 


A close translation this from Cicero : 


“ Habemus senatus consultum in te, Catilina, vehemens 
et grave: non deest reipublice consilium, neque auctori- 
tas hujus ordinis: nos, nos, dico aperte, nos consules 
desumus.” 

“ Habemus enim hujusmodi senatus consultum, verun- 
tamen inclusum in tabulis, tanquam gladium in vagina 
reconditum : quo ex senatus consulto confestim interfec- 
tum te esse, Catilina, convenit.” 

W. L. Nicnots. 


Bath. 





NOTES ON TREES AND FLOWERS. 


Several Queries from time to time on this inte- 
resting subject have appeared in “ N. & Q.,” re- 
lative to books which treat of it; and I am in 
hope that the following Notes from a common- 
place book may interest some of your readers, 
and elicit much additional information from cor- 
respondents who have more leisure and oppor- 
tunities than myself. 

Flowers and Trees dedicated to Deities. 


The pine-cone and sacred grove of the Assyrian sculptures. 
Oak, to Jupiter. Myrtle,to Venus. Poppy,toCeres. 
I 





dly to Juno Dittany, to the Vine, to Bac- hair, to Pluto. 
Laurel, to Apol- moon. chus. Olive, to Mi- 
lo. nerva. 


The Israelite had a grove of Baal, and the mo- 
dern Hindoo offers flowers to Krishna. Boughs 
were used in the Feast of Tabernacles. (Neh. viii. 
15.) 


a | Barberry. 


This is the obvious sense of 








Cypress, Maiden- | 








Flowers and Trees that bear the names of their original 
home or first cultivator. 


Damascus plum. Medic (Media). 


Cherry. ose. Peach ( Persia). 
Tamarisk (Spanish Guelder rose. Dutch myrtle. 
Tamarisci). Surrant (Corinthus). Dittany (Dictamnus), 
Caraway (Caria). Virginia creeper. Tangier pea. 
‘0! oi) (To ,» Japan rose. Marvel of Peru. 
Yucatan). Provence rose. Jerusalem artichoke. 


Cedar of Lebanon. 
ahlia. 


China rose. 
Cayenne. 


Persian lilac. 
Canary beil-flower. 


Flowers and trees have given, — 


1, Surnames to Families or Persons. 


Holyoake. Pine. Conyers. Champfiecur. 

Holbeach. Laurell. Flower. Du Fresne. 

Hazlerigg. Box. Primrose. Plantagenet, 

Heathcote. Oakes. Roseberry. Castanos, the fa- 
| Bioomfield. Sevenoaks. Lort (de urtica). mous Spanish 

Bromfield. ruid. Lily, the gram- general 

Ashburnham. Cheyney. marian. Fabius. 

Cicero. Rose. Pates. Wheatley 

Lentulus, Birch. Hazilwood. Thorn 

Piso. Alderson. Haselrigge. Cressingham. 

Bean. Elder. Willoughby. Cherry. 

Pease. Aspen. Slocombe. Pear. 

Pepper Poplar. fLmeeeles Peach. 

Elm. Maples. Hawley. Crabbe. 

Beech. a 

2. Christian Names. 
Flora. Rosamund. Laura. Laurence. Stephen. 
Lilian. Yiola. Susan (lily). Myrtillus. Vliver. 
hoda. Olivia. Sy lvi 


3. Names to Places. 


Pheenicia(palm-land). Carmel (God's vine- Orange River. 
Susa (rosary). yard). psetta. 
Sinai (bush). Harfleur La Oliva. 
a (pomegra- Appleby. Rosario. 
Oakham. The Gulf of Rosas. 
Bethphage (house of Florida. Botany Bay. 
figs). Sevenoaks. 


4, Titles to Orders of Knighthood, Sc. 


Oak, of Navarre. 

Lady of the Lily. 

Broom flower in the husk, of And toa constellation, Kobur Ca- 
France. roli. 

Ear of corn, of Britany. And in the Roman Church to the 

Thistle, of Scotland and Bourbon. Rosary. 

Lily, of Arragon and Navarre. And to Palm Sunday. 


5. Held Place in Heraldry. 


Amaranta, of Sweden. 
And to the office of the Laureate. 


Gilly-flower. Broom. 


Biue bottle. 


Columbine. 


Oak. Rose. 
Holly-leaves. Fieur-de-lys. Pink. 


. Have been adopted as National Emblems. 


Rose, by England. 

Shamrock, by Ireland. 

Thistle, by Scotland. 

Leek, by Wales. Daisy, by Margaret of Anjou. 

Fieur-de-lys, by France Violet, by Athens and Napoleon. 

Mignonette, by the Counts of Red and white rose, by Yorkist and 
Saxony. Lancastrian. 


Giglio bianco, by Florence. 
Pomegranate, by Spain. 
Linden, by Prussia. 


. Have been the Objects A curious Legends, 


Anemone, the tears of Venus for Adon 

Adonis, the metamorphosis of the boy killed by the boar. 
Laurel, the metamorphosis of the maiden pursued by Apollo. 
Daffodil, the metamorphosis of Narcissus. 

Hyacinth, the metamorphosis of Hyacinthus. 

Heliotrope, the metamorphosis Of Clytie adoring the sun. 
Poplars, the metamorphosis of sisters of Phaeton. 

Crocus, the metamorphosis of Crocus slain by Mercury's quoit. 


8. Have given rise to Parables, §c. and Similes. 


Treeselectingaking. Tare: Corn sow n. 


s. 
Mustard tree. 


Heath in the desert. Tree of life 
Blossoming almond, Lily Willows by the water- 
Tree by the waters. Reed shaken by the courses. 





Bulrush. nd. Cedars of Lebanon. 
Olive. The flower. an. 
Hyssop. The flag The green and dry 
Myrrh. The bux ‘dding fig. tree, xc. 


9. Have given Origin to many Embellishments of 
Architecture. 

The — -tree, pomegranate, and may. in the Temple of Jerusalem. 
The lotus, in the temples of Egypt . 

ber acanthus, springing round the urn of the Corinthian’s | 

Composite order. ee 

The tree of Jesse. to the Gothic windows of Dorchester anc 1 Winchester, 

the porches of Beauvais, and the reredos of Christchurch 


le, to the 





‘- 
ib 
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10. Have a Symbolism. 


Vine, the Church, or the Saviour. Rose, incorruption. 
Ears of corn and grapes, the Holy Palm, victory. 
Communion, Olive, peace 
Cedars and dates, the faithful. Holly, ivy, ben, resurrection. 


Lily, purity. 





Have many interesting Associations, 


Beans, used by the ancients in voting. 

Oak, from the escape of King Charles IT. 

Vervain, with which heralds crowned their heads when declaring war. 

Guernsey lily, which sprung from bulbs thrown upon the strand, on the 
wreck of a merchant vessel homeward bound from Japan. 

Tobacco, which provoked a royal “ counterblast." 

Geranium: the Turks say the metamorphosis of the mallow by the 
touch of Mahomet's garment. 

Sycamore, first introduced by aslip brought from France by Mary Queen 
of Scots. 

Vine. At the foot of the first vine planted by Adam, the fiend, accord- 
ing to the rabbins, buried a lion, a lamb, and a hog; and as wine is 
used, men inherit the qualities of those animals, mildness, ferocity, or 
wallowing 

Witch-elm tor discovering water. 

Juniper, from the poems of Ariosto and Tasso. 

Laurel, from the praises of Petrare 

Apple, the fail of one leading Newton to a great discove: 

Myrtle, from the poem on the sword of Armodius and Asttegelten. 

Orange-flower, worn by brides. 

Rosemary and rue, scattered on grav 

Willow, the emblem of mourning ; oat in Midland Counties, however, 
in the place of the palm on the Sunday in Holy Week. 

Gilly-flower, in the East, the symbol of desertion. 

Privet and violet, Mahomet's favourite flowers 

——— and pomegranate, said by him to have sprung from seeds of 

aradise 

Dat “the Moslem's paternal aunt,” according to the same authority ; 
an id the melon, the eating ot which purchases a thousand good works. 

Nilica, believed by the Hindoo to be the nestling-place of bees asleep. 

Peepul, haunted by the spirits of the departed. 

Palm, growing the quicker for being weighed down, the symbol of reso- 
lution overcoming calamity; said by the Orientals to have sprung 
from the residue of th ay of which Adam was forme 

Forget-me-not, the * Vergiss mich nicht,” words utte red by the lover 
sinking in the Danube, as he cast the wished-for flower at his mis- 
apt) we the * Souveigne-vous de moy " of Harry of Lancaster in 

nis eX) 

_—— orn, the device of Henry VIT., because Richard ITI.'s crown was 

found in'a hawthorn bush at Bosworth 

Furze, at the sight of which in bloom Linnweus fell down on his knees 
and thanked God for its beauty 

— the seeds of which, Camden says,the Romans brought with them 

» chafe their limbs in apprehension of the cold of Britain. 

sy ~amore of Zacchzeus, and the fig-tree of Nathanael, and the palm of 
Deborah, and the bush in Horeb. 

Bie . in respect to its medicinal virtues, Boi rhave, on passing it, bared 

us head. 

Jee. planted in every churchyard to furnish the English archer. 

Tulip, the origin of the most disastrous speculations fioitand ever knew. 

Night-s me ling jasmine, over which, at Pisa, the governor set an armed 
sentine 

Ranunculus, with which Mustapha diverted the mind of Mahomet IV. 
from the chace 

Thorn of Glastonbury, said to blossom only on Christmas Eve. 

Walnut-tree, that bursting into leaf on St. Barnabas’ Eve, used to be 
sold in cuttings at fabulous prices to James I.'s nobility. 

Narcissus, called by Galen the food of the soul. 

Mistletoe, which Druids said was the home of fairies in the leafless 
winter-time. 

Shamrock, connected with St. Patrick's mystical * aching. 

Leek, of King Arthur and David Gam at Aginco 

Thistle, of Achaicus ; on which the Dane trod, oad with his cry of pain 
awoke the Scots almost surprised. 

Rose, for whic h, a8 ornaments of her supper-table, in one night Cleo- 

a spent 2 erres, borne through Sicily on a litter of roses; a 
golden rose — the Pope to favoured princes: the emblem of 
silence ; Sir John Mandeville says, red roses syrung from the extin- 
guished brands, and white roses from the unkindled faggots, heaped 

n martyr at Bethlehem ; cast by the Roman on the 


























Amaranth, myrtle, and asphodel by the Greek. 

Sir John Mandeville tells us of apples of Pyban, that fed the pigmies 
with their smell ; of manna produced by dew ; of balsam of C a. that 
must be tilled by Christian hands ; of olive and bay « 
to St. Catharine's tomb ; of apples ot Paradise, that had a bite on one 
side ; of the dirpe ot Mamre that died at the Crucifixion ; of the seeds 
piaced by Seth under the tongue of dying Adam, from which sprang 
the trees of which the Cross was made ; the piece athwart of victorious 
paim ; the stock of immortal cedar ; the table of peaceful olive, the 
trunk of the tree of which Adam eat. 

Arbor Juda, the tree of the traitor’s suicide. 

Aspen, said to shudder since its wood formed the accursed tree. 

Art ~~ ~ pets als stained, when it grew on Calvary 

d Sodom. 

Fe rm 3 the seed said to render him who carried it invisible. 

Fleur-de-lys, used by Flavio Giovia in 1302, in compliment to the King 

aples and his French descent, to mark the northern point of the 

compass, 




















The names of plants, as derived from their 
native countries, have been mentioned; the source 
of names in other languages, if traced, would make 


' these Notes too long. 











I will only suggest the ori- 
gin of certain classes of name. 


1, From Birds. 


Re nbane. Duckweed. Canary crass. 
Sock 's comb. Sparrow- wort, Crowfoot. 

¢ hick weed. Columbine. Cuckoo pint, 

Pheasant's eye. Celandine. Hawk weed. 


Crane's bill. 
Sea-stork’s bill. 





Guinea-hen flower. Pigeon-berry. 
Govse-foot. Goose-berry. 





From Animals. 


Horse chestnut. z ger lily. Buckthorn. Goat's beard. 
Horse mint. Bear's foot. Monkey-flower. Cow wheat. 
Mare’s tail. cee, Cat's tail. Cowslip. 
Colt’s foot. Dog rose. Cat mint. Cow parsley. 


Ox tongue. 


Dog's tooth. Sheep's bit. 
Calf’s snout. 


Hound's tongue. Lamb's lettuce. 


Fox tail. 
Wolf's face. 


Wolf's claw. Hart's tongue. Harebell. Snap-dragon. 
Dent-de-lion. Dog-berry. Mouse-ear grass. Leopard's bane. 


Sow thistle. 

From Insects and Reptiles. 
Snake's head. 
Toadflax. 


Wormwood. 


Scorpion senna. 
Viper's buglos 
Serpent’ stongue. 


Bee-orchis. __ Venus fly-trap. 
Buttertly-orchis. Flea bane. 
Catchfly. Spider-wort. 





Some still more curious. 


Rattle. Blue bottle. 
Globe flower. Venus’ looking-glass. 
Sops in wine a? tree. 
Dancing p lant of the Date 

Ganges. Thyme 
Horse- shee vetch. 
Club rush. 
Spike rush. 
Beak rush. 
Bread fruit. 
Sugar maple. 


Sensitive plant. 
Widow's wail. 
Weeping willow. 
Witch-elm. 
Enchanter's night- 
shade. Medlar. 
Gipsy-wort. Water soldier. 
Wax tree. — Fe oy oe 
Coral tree. rpe s herb. 
Milk-wort. Bac helor’ 8 buttons. 
Soap-wort. Prince's feather. 
Butter-cup. Scotch bonnets. Pala de vaca. 
‘Tooth-ache tree. Crown Imperial. Liver-wort. 
Head-ache tree. ‘Turk’s cap. Spieen-wort. 
Mad-wort. Skull cap. Scurvy crass. 
Sweet sultan. Torment illa. 
Wake Robin. Wind flower. 
Ragged Robin. Wall flower. 
London pride. Stone crop. 
None-so-pretty. Sun flower. 











Ww ater bout. 
Trumpet flower. 
Bugle. 


Fiddle wood. Chequers (fritillary). Box. 

Helmet flower. Love in idleness. Broom. 
Rocket. Love lies bleeding. Mint. 

Arrow head. Venus comb. Stock. 

Bell flower. Candy tuft. Money flower. 





“gg-plant. Winged pea. 
Cheese bowl. Touch me not. 
Stitch-wort. Sword lily. 
Salt-wort. Pn flag. 
Brittle willow. Sage. 

Ilops. Butcher's broom. E r ic r. 
Whitlow-grass. Dock. 


Sandal ng 








Some are very pleasing and elegant. 


Shepherd's purse. Golden chain. 
She pherd’ 8 weather- Cornflag 





Wound-wort. 
Star-wort. 

Feverfuge. 

Snowdrop. 

Spring snowflake. 
Amaranth. 
Immortelle. 

W oodsower. 

Pansey (pensez A Moi). 


Poor man’s spermaceti. 


Poor man's pepper. 
Ploughman's = spi 
nar¢ 
Rest-harrow. 
Shepherd's needle. 





e- 


Some are derived from the Calendar of the Ch 


Herb Trinity. 





God wer. 
Our Master-wort. 
Christ's herb. 
Christ's thorn. 
Christ s paim 
Yhe everlasting 
. nus Castus 
rbor vite. 
i wod flower. : 
Almond of Annunci- 
ation. 
Bella Donna. 
Cost Mery. 





glass. 
Traveller’ # joy. Eye-bright. 
Waybread. l 
Wayfarer's tree. 
Speed well. Harve 
Welcome to ourhouse. Gold of pleasure. 
ILaymaids. Golden rod, 
Honey-drinker (pim- Cloth of gold. 





pernel). Meadow sweet. 
Heaven's bow (iris). King’s spear. 
Sundew. Loose strife. 


Goldilocks. Honesty. 
Glory less. Heart's ease. 
Queen Anne's needle- Thrift. 

work. Honey-suckle. 


vurch and 
sacred Seasons, &c. 

Jacob's ladder. 

)'s tears, 
mon's seal. 
strnas rose. 

1 > nt lily. 

ation flower. 


Maiden hair. 
Virgin's bower. 
Virgin's seal 
Virgin's thistle. 
Vi a's lace. 












s slipper. P ne q ywer. 

‘s Allelt 
Virgin's Holy Sp ‘rit plant. 
Nun's di iseip ine. Angelica 


Archangel. 
Cross of Malta. 
Cross of Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem flower. 


Nun of the fields. 
Monk's hood. 
Jesuit’s bark. 
Cardinal's flower. 
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Jerusalem mint. 


Friar's cowl. 

foly tree. 

Thistle of the curse. 
Passion flower. 
Balm of Gilead. 
Star of Bethlehem. 
Rose of Jericho. 


Fair Maid of February. 
Lady of the night. 
Marygold. 
Michaelmas daisy. 
Knee holy. 

Holy oak. 

Holy hay. 

Holy tree. 


St. Gudule’s lamp. 
wens de St. Gene- 


St. Andrew's cross. 
St. Bartholomew's 


Fleur de St. Louis. 


St. Bruno's lily Fleur de St. Jacques. 








Herb of St. Barbe. St. James’ . 

Herb of St. Barbara. St. James’ we rt. 

Herb of St. Benedict. St Jago’s lily di- 
Sweet St. Basil St. John's wort. 

Herb St. Christopher. St. John's bread. (of 
Herb St. Gerard. St. Margaret's day's 





St. Catharine's flower. 
St. Eustochium’s rod. 
St. Fabian’s thistle. 
St. Giles’ orpine. 





Sweet St. Wilt 
York 


a "3 fern. 
8 orbert's pink. 
St. Paul's betony. 


liam (of | 


I may mention that Linnwus made a dial of | 


flowers, which showed the hour by their opening 
and closing. Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 





a — 





Mies Strickland , in : tow Life of 5 o 
p. 227., says, that “the master of en- 
tered Holyrood to inform the king” of the arrival 
of Lennox. “ Before could be seized, 
young King James 
house, and enabled him to eet safely out of Holy- 
rood.” Who may Kilmorris be? Does she mean 
Kilmanrs ? 

Again, she asserts that the 
heen betrothed to a 
daughter of the Earl of Traquair 
might he be? Th 
until 1633. 

Two letters from James to 1 
translated (p. og 


, 
or, 
Kilmorris 


Kilmorris 





Earl of Angus had 
noble lady: “some say a 
” (p. 230.). Who 


ere was no Earl Traquair 


lary of Lorraine are 








IHlouse, Edinburgh, Balcarres P. aper , from French 
original.” yw oe (p. 380.) is said to be “from a 
small scarce tract, containing extracts from the 


Balearres Papers, Register Office.” A third (p. 
402.) “ Original in French, edited from the Bal- 
earres Papers, Register Office.” Now the Bale 

Papers are not in the Register Hous e, but belong 
to the Faculty of Advocates; and the letters are 
printed in a collection well known to Scottish an- 
tiquaries, entitled Analecta Scotica J. M. 


Funeral Exp nses. — The following is a note of 
the payments made in relation to the bur 
Lord Fitzwilliam, in Charles IT.’ time, as 
appear upon one of the records of the Iris 
cher quer deposited in the Exchequer Record ¢ A ice 
Four Courts, Dublin: 


» vol. i. 


1! _— 








“ The Funeral E * Thomas V unt Fitzy a 
of Merrion, ten pore Charles ZI. 
£s d 
Paid D r verall times - 33 0 
f t ippothecary - - - - 2 910 
is e.© « «© # «$98 


The reference is “ Register | 


| latter part of the reign of George IL., 
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£:d 
Paid clergymen - - - . - - 016 0 
More paid them - - - : - - 410 0 
More paid them - - - - - - 017 8 
Paid for rosemary - - - - - 050 
Paid for a coach and four horses to carry 
friends to his buriall place att Donebrooke 0 10 9 
Paid men for carrying the links - - - O11 3 
Paid for Christ Church bells - - ao 2 
| Paid the minister’s clerke, &c. of St. Nicholas 
|} Church within the walls within whose 


parish his a dyed - - - - 11010 


Paid Mr. Kearney, Herald att Armes, prout 
particulars under his hand - - - 12 110 
ore - - ~ - - - - 0 2 8 

Paid for franckinsence and a messenger to 
prepare the grave at Donebrooke  - - 014 

Paid for making the grave there - - - 026 

Paid for his coffin . - - - - 210 0 

To other expenses - - - O12 4 

Paid the first of January, 1675, t to Mr. Dell lane 
and his clerke for his aeons aps burial att 
Donebrooke - . 018 0” 

James F. Fercusox, 


Dublin. 


Naval Victories. —In looking over a collection 
of MS. papers, referring to occurrences at the 
[ found two 


| which appear to me to have some point; ori- 
| . ° ¢ . ° ° 
ginating in two as glorious naval victories, both 


led him through the coining 


effected at the interval of three months, as ever 
graced the British name. The first is styled une 
pasquinade, and stated to have been posted up in 
Paris after Boseawen's victory over M. de la Clue, 
on August 20, 1759: 
“ Bateaux plats & vendre, 
Soldats & louer, 
Ministre & pendre, 
Généraux a rouer. 
O France! le sexe femelle 
Fit toujours ton destin, 
Ton bonheur vint av une Pucelle,* 
Ton malheur vient d’une Catin.” ¢ 





To the more ready understanding of the second, 
I may premise that in Boscawen’s action with 
M. de la Clue, on Aug. 20, 1759, the ship of the 
latter was L’Océan of eighty guns, which was 
burnt. In Hawke's victory over M. de Conflans, 
on Nov. 20, 1759, Le Soleil Royal, the ship of the 
latter, was destroyed. The epigram is as follows: 
“What wonder 

The one 


s brave Hawke and Boscawen have done! 
99 


burnt the Ocean, the other the Sun! 


It may be difficult to ascertain who wrote the 
first of the above jeux esprit, but perhaps some 


——— EE 








* La Pucelle d’Orléans. , 

+ Mme. rye La belle d’Etiole, who come 
pletely usurped th ‘ign authority in the time of 
Louis XV.. and on ‘whem an epitaph is given by M 


dAng ville 

“ Ci-git qui fut quinze ans Pucelle 
Vingt ans Catin, puis huit ans Mav iquerelle. 

Vie privée de Louis XV., vol. iv. p. 25. 


” 
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reader of “ N. & Q.” can inform me who was the 
author of the latter ? ®. 


Richmond, Surrey. 


A Credulous Place: Witchcraft, Spiritual Rap- 
pings, and Mormonism. — Middleton or Topsfield, 
in Essex county, Massachusetts, appears to be the 
grand seat of supernatural wonders. It was in 
this neighbourhood in America that Salem witch- 
craft sprang up; spiritual rappings still exten- 
sively pervade the place; and Joseph Smith, the 
founder of the Mormons, was born there. ( Wash- 
ington Union, March, 1855.) Ws Ws 

Malta. 


Authors’ Names anagrammatised : Father P.ul. 
— We have had many anagrams brought forward 
in the columns of “ N. & Q.;” let meask for some 
which have been assumed by writers as a disguise, 
who (as the catalogue phrase of Placcius in his 


Theatrum Pseudonymorum goes) “latent sub 
nomine,” &c. Asan instance [ would mention the 


celebrated Padre Paolo Sarpi, whose History of 
the Council of Trent appeared under the name of 
Petrus Suavis Polanus, a Latinisation of his fic- 
titious name, Pietro Soave Polano, the anagram of 
Paulo Sarpio Veneto. He was baptized “by the 
name Pietro; was it on entering the Order of the 
Servites that he assumed that of Paolo? Will 
any one supply other instances of this mode of 
disguise ? BALLIoLEnsis. 


Doors of the Theatre open at Four o' Clock, — 


| 





“They were at the doors of the theatre before three, and | 


had the high satisfaction to stand there an hour before the 
doors were opened, and with great difficulty, after such a 
tedious time of waiting, got into the pit.” — Dr. Dodd’s 
novel, The Sisters, vol. i, p. 241. 

Chinese taste appears, from the same work, to 
have been predominant a century ago: 

“According to the present fashion [1754] and manner 
among the trading part of this city, she furnished her 
house with the best mahogany, and e le gant silk damask, 
and had everything in the newest, the 
Ibid, vol. ii. p. 173. 


Chinese taste.” — 


Y. B.N. J. 


Undesigned Coincidence: “ Nothing new under 
the sun.” — Even the famous pun in the inimitable 
imitation of Crabbe, in the Rejected Addresses, — 

“The youth with joy unfeign’d, 
Regain’d the felt and felt what he regain’d.” 
had been anticipated by Thomas Heywood in a 
song printed in Bell’s Songs of the Dramatists, 
p. 200. : 
“But of all felts that may be fe It, 
Give me your English beaver. 


BaLiio.ensis. 


Queries. 


VARIATION IN THE EDITIONS OF THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER. 


Perhaps some of your readers may be able to 
account for =r of the differences found in the 
modern Cambridge editions, as compared with those 
by the Oxford press and the Queen's printers. 

That to which I allude is in the Epistle on the 
First Sunday after Easter (1 John v. 12.). In the 
recent Cambridge editions, it is “‘He that hath 
not the Son of God hath not life,” while the other 
editions omit the words “of God.”* There ap- 
pear in my great collection of Bibles three va- 
riations, which, for the facility of reference, I 
number — 

1. “ He that hath the Son of God hath life; and he 
that hath not the Son of God, hath not life.” 


6 


2. “ He that hath the Son, hath life; and he that hath 
not the Son, hath not life.” 


3. “ He that hath the Son, hath life; and he that hath 
not the Son of God, hath not life.” 

In examining my manuscript Vulgate Latin 
3ibles, three of them belong to No.2. Three to 
No. 3.; among these is a very beautiful folio, with 
the double version of the Psalms. The ancient 
Italic, which has the 151lst Psalm by David, on 
slaying Goliath, in addition to the version of 
Jerome: this and three beautifully illuminated 
MSS. fall under class 1. The early printed copies 
of the Vulgate, from the first to 1479, belong to 
class 3. That of Venice, 1484; Cologne, 1527; 
and Lyons, 1529 and 1535: to class 1. Eras- 
mus’ New Testament, Greek and Latin, 1516; 
and his Latin editions, 1521, &e.: to No. 3. The 
first French, 1525 5 and the first Flemish, 1526: 
to class 1. Luther's German, 1522; and Emser’s 
German, published to compete with Luther, 1528 : 
class 3. The first Protestant French Bible by 
Calvin and Olivetan, 1535: class 3. 

The English translations by Tyndale, Coverdale, 
Taverner, Cranmer, and Parker; with all the re- 
visions to the present authorised one ; belong to 
class 3. The present version, 1611, with all its re- 
prints to 1629; including one of 1613, bearing the 
autograph of John Milton; with a few copies by 
Barker to 1641; and one used by Charles I., 1638: 
all range under class 2. The first of the present 
version, in which these words are inserted, is the 
revised edition published at Cambridge by Buck 
and Daniel, 1629. Those revised by Bishops 
Seattergood, Cambridge, 1677; Lloyd, London, 

1701; and Bl ayney, Oxford, 1769; with all the 
Commonwealth Bibles by Field; and every edi- 
tion, from the copy given by John Bunyan to his 
son Joseph in 1641, and that in which R. Baxter 
records the death of his wife, printed by Hills & 
‘hese various readings of 1 John v. 12. have been 
incidentally noticed in “ N. & Q.,” Vol. vi., pp. 520. 617.] 
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Field, 1660, to the present time: uniformly range 
under class 3. 

Mr. Stephens, in his elaborate edition of the 
Prayer-Book published by the Ecclesiastical 
History S ciety (p. 786.), dates the commence- 
ment of the needful correction of the text to an 
edition at Cambridge, 1816, in which the words 
“of God” are inserted. And in a note on p. 949. 
informs us, that those words were omitted by 
Walton in the Vulgate to his Polyglot. Tuis was 
the case also in Calmet’s edition of the Vulgate 
with “ Comment and Dissertations” in 18 vols. 4to. 

My inquiry is, Who has, or ever had, authority 
to alter or amend the text of the sacred Scriptures 
or of the Book of Common Prayer? And, Why 
the Cambridge editions have been corrected since 
1816, and the others are printed with this im- 
portant omission ? 

There can be little doubt but that the omis- 
sion in 1611 was a typographical error, not dis- 
covered or corrected till 1629. That was the first 
revised edition in which former omissions were in- 
serted, and errors corrected throughout. Can any 
of our friends inform me by whom, or by what 
authority, that emendation was made ? 

Although 
England, it is a source of regret to me that many 
pious persons in that communion are puzzled and 
erplexed at the variations which constantly occur 
-— those parts of the sacred text published 
in the Prayer-Book and the Bible, as set forth by 
the same authority in our venerable translation. 
Uniformity in this respect was conceded at the 
revision of the Prayer-Book in 1661, as to the 
Epistles and Gospels. Why not as to all other 
portions of Scripture read in the public service ? 
And why perpetuate an error which had then 


not a member of the Church of 
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[No. 294, 


ducis Bavariz in civitate Roma in papam se fecit coro- 
nari: idem Petrus antipapa eundem Ludovicum in regem 
tomanorum, contra statum ecclesix, coronavit. t 
intipapa cardinales et alios officiarios, quos verus papa 


olebat habere, creavit.’ ” 
However, Mr. Lewis's conjecture is hardly 
Petrus episcopus Corbari- 





borne out by facts. 
ensis occurs in Wharton’s list of suffragan bishops 
as chorepiscopus to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
as early as 1324, and to the Bishop of London as 
late as 1331, in which year he died. Mr. Collier 
also, at A.D. 1328, says of him, — 

“ About two years forward Petrus Corbariensis, chor 
episcopus or suffragan to Stephen, Bishop of Lor 
departed this life. We was of the Order of St. Francis, 
and a person of a most unexceptionable life. He supplied 
the place of several bishops of the province,” &c. 


On the other hand, under the same year, 1328, 






| Collier says of the antipope : 


“ About this time Peter de Corbario, a Minorite, set y 
against John XXII. assumed the papal title by the 
assistance of Lewis, Duke of Bavaria, was received at 
Rome, and had a party in the conclave to support him. 
And now the two competitors thundered out excom- 
munications against each other. But, upon the progress 
of the contest, the Pope at Avignon having the greater 
interest, the other was forced to submit, renounce his 
claim, and retire with disgrace to his monastery.” 

Raynoldus, in the fifth volume of his continuation 
of Baronius, speaking of Petrus e Corbaria and his 
cardinals, not only tells us (ad ann. 1328, § L.) of 
the burning of their papers, &c., “ illorumque 
privilegia omnia publice exusta in capitolio,” but 
also (ad ann. 1330, § xxvit.) informs us that — 

“ Ne Petrus Corbarius ad vomitum redire facile posset, 
ac novum in ecclesia schisma constare, pontifex, et pub- 
licze quieti et Petri ipsius saluti consulturus, sub honesta 
eum custodia in pontificio palatio tenuit; ac, nemine cum 


| eo colloqui permisso, plurimos illi libros, ut studio et 


been corrected in all the authorised editions of | 


the Bible ? 


The same error is unpardonably copied into the 


editions of the Book of Common Prayer for the | 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America, | 


which was altered as it seemed “ necessary or ex- 
pedient.” 
Hackney. 


PETER DE CORBARIO AND PETRUS CORBARIENSIS. 


Mr. Lewis, in his Essay on Suffragan Bishops 
in England, published in vol. vi. of Nichols’s 
Biblioth. Topog. Brit., after making some com- 
ments on Collier’s mention (after Wharton) of 
Peter Corbariensis, as chorepiscopus or suffragan 
to Stephen, Bishop of London, 1329, adds, — © 


Georce Orror. | 


orationi vacaret, et cibos opipare suppeditari jussit. De 
quo hee refert Bernardus: ‘* Prefatus Petrus fuit cle- 
menter et misericorditer susceptus ad pcenitentiam, posi- 
tus in decenti custodia ad cautelam, ut probaretur an 
ambularet in tenebris vel in luce; ibique hodie, quo hee 
scripsimus, tractatur ut familiaris, sed custoditur ut 
hostis.” E-ractis in eo honesto carcere tribus annis et mense 
uno, morbo et senio confectus obiit; sepultusque est in 
minoritarum ecclesia, cultu Franciscano indutus.” 


It would appear, then, that Peter Corbariensis 
(or Corbanensis) the suffragan, exercised the fune- 


| tions of his office in England from 1324 to 1331, 


“ By the likeness of their names and order, and their | 


time of living, one would be tempted to imagine that 
Peter de Corbario and Petrus Corbariensis was the same 
man, of whom the following account is given by Muri- 
muth: * Eodem anno 1328, Petrus de Corbario de ordine 
patrum minorum, qui de concilio et auxilio Ludovici 


when he departed this life, bearing a “ most un- 
exceptionable” character; whereas Petrus de 
Corbario (or Petrus e Corvaria) assumed the 
Papal title in 1328, and passed the latter days 
of his life (viz. from 1330 to 1333) in honourable 
confinement in the Pope’s palace. 

Perhaps some of your readers may be in posses- 
sion of facts that would throw farther light upon 
this subject. J. Sansom. 

Oxford. 
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Minor Queries. 


Brass of John Fortey. — Will any reader of 


“N. & Q.” residing in or near Northleach, Oxon, 


undertake to receive and see replaced a portion of 


the brass of John Fortey in the church of that 
place? I bought the fragment some years since 
in a shop in Oxford, and have long wished to 
restore it to the monument from which it has 
been stolen. The brass is a remarkable one, from 
its being one of the very few which are in relief, 
the ground being chiselled away and the devices 
projecting. CHEVERELLS. 


Typography of old numeral Symbols. — In what 
works, and in what editions, can be found the best 
specimens of the old numeral symbols, in which 
most of the figures had heads or tails, and which 
Proressor De Morgan truly states to be many 
times more legible than those of uniform height, 
introduced, as he believes, by Dr. Hutton? 

I expected to have found what I wanted in the 
numbering of the pages of some of Baskerville’s 
printed books, but am disappointed at finding, in 
all his printing that has come in my way, the type 
of the figures shows a very inelegant contrast to 
that of his letters. REGEDONUM. 


“ Ruptuary.” — This word, as a translation of 
the French roturier, occurs in two places in Che- 
nevix’s Essay upon National Character. In vol. i. 
p- 262., speaking of the nobles, he says : 

“The entire order, indeed, and the very institution 
itself, received a further humiliation by the elevation of a 
ruptuary (roturier), Raoul, a goldsmith, to the honours of 
nobility.” 

And again at p. 306. : 

“The exclusion of the French ruptuaries (roturiers, for 
history must find a word for this class when it speaks of 
other nations) from the order of nobility ; their little cer- 
tainty of protection against superiors; their holding as an 
indulgence what in England is a right — gave them ab- 
ject feelings of their own condition.” 

From the latter quotation it is to be inferred 
that Chenevix was the first to find the expression 
“ruptuary.” May IL inquire if it has been adopted 
by any other writer of note? Henry H. Breen. 

St. Lucia. 


Candles.—Some of your readers will perhaps 
kindly enlighten my ignorance on the following 
point, which has often puzzled me. If you place 
against a lighted candle a card, an envelope, or 
piece of paper, if about to flow over from having 
been snuffed too short, you give so great an ad- 
ditional draught to the flame that it will consume 


the extra liquid —but why? Y. S. M. 


Lines on gigantic Coal. — Can any of your cor- 
respondents quote me the name of the author of 
the spirited verses on the gigantic specimen of 
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coal from Derbyshire, which formed so attractive 
a feature at the Great Exhibition of 1851. The 
lines commence, — 
“They drew me forth from my darksome den, 
Where for ages I dwelt with night; 
They bore me up, and with shouts of men, 
They welcomed me into the light.” 
L. Jewitt, F.S.A. 


Meaning of the Word “ Donny,” or “ Donni.”— 
A fountain of water near Lichfield, granted to the 
friars of that city in the fourteenth century, was 
then, and for a long subsequent time, called 
“ Donniwell.” What are the derivations of Donni 
in reference to Donniwell and Donnybrook ? 
J.R. 
Lichfield. 


“ Juvenile Essays.” — There was a volume pub- 
lished at Warwick about the year 1805, Juvenile 
Essays in Verse, §c., 8vo. Can you inform me 
whether this is the same as a volume published 
in 1805, Juvenile Essays in Verse, 12mo., by F. 
Dwarris ? R. J. 

Glasgow. 


Verses on Loss of the Blenheim. — Can any of 
your correspondents inform me where to find, or 
supply me with a copy of, some stanzas on the 
loss of the Blenheim, Admiral Sir Thomas Trou- 
bridge, in 1807, beginning, — 

“ A vessel sail’d from Albion’s shore, 
To utmost India bound, 
Her crest a hero’s pennon bore, 
With broad sea laurels crown’d. 
Though foil’d in that disastrous hour, 
When Gallia’s host were drown’d, 
And England o’er her country’s foes, 
Like the destroying angel rose.” 


E. D. 


“ Aaumddiov Spduaros.” — Can you help me to the 
origin of this phrase, which occurs in the Ethiopics 
of Heliodorus? The sense is evidently “ the grand 
finale” and “ happy consummation” of a matter ; 
but I want to find whether it is connected with 
the Greek stage. My books will not help me in 
the matter. I shall feel obliged if you ay ‘ 

A. F. 8. 


Arms of Bishopric of Gloucester. — The arms 
on the tomb of Godfrey Goldsborough, Bishop of 
Gloucester, are—“ Or, three chevronels gules ; on 
the one in fess a mitre, labelled or, impaling 
quarterly first and fourth azure, a cross flory ar- 
gent, second and third argent, three chevronels 
sable; in fess point a mullet charged with a 
crescent.” Are these his family arms impaled by 
Gloucester bishopric? The present arms of that 
see have not a very high antiquity. 

The arms on the tomb of his widow Abigail, in 
Worcester Cathedral, are, on a lozenge, “ Party 
per pale or and azure, on a chevron between 
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three ebecks (or griffins’ heads erased), three 
fieurs-de-lys, all counterchanged.” ‘To what fa- 
mily does this coat belong ? 

Query, Were the arms of John Wakeman, last 


Abbot of Tewkesbury and first Bishop of Glou- | it i 


cester, the same as those of Edward Wakeman, 
buried at Tewkesbury, 1635, viz. “ Vert, a saltier 
wavy ermine?” W. K. R. B. 


Lord Washington. — The London Magazine for 


May, 1774, announces the marriage, on the 8th of 


April, of the only son and heir of Lord Washing- 

ton to Miss Challiner, daughter of the late Mr. 

Challiner, merchant. Who was Lord Washing- 

ton ? Unepa. 
Philadelphia. 


Commodore in the British Navy. — How can I 
get at correct information concerning a gentleman 
who filled such a position circa 1760—1765 ? 

Tuomas Batcu. 

Philadelphia. 


Allan Ramsay. —Is there any good reason to 
believe that he was not the author of the poems 
published in his name? A writer in the London 
Magazine for June, 1774, asserts that they were 
written for him by the students at the universities 
in Edinburgh, who enjoyed the jest of his being 
complimented thereon. He asserts that he makes 
this statement upon the authority of “ a gentleman 
of honour now residing in the highlands of Scot- 
land, who was informed of the particulars.” 

M. E. 


Philadelphia. 


Jonathan Sidnam.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents inform me who was Jonathan Sidnam, 
living in 1630? Tle was a poet of no mean class. 
I have in my possession a translation of Guarini’s 


Pastor Fido, a paraphrase of three books of 


Chaucer's T'’roilus and Cressida, and a play in five 
acts. Have any of them been printed? T.G.L. 
Lichfield. 


Stained Glass Pictures of Virgin, §&c. — In the 
nave of a small Early English church in Middlesex, 
I have seen a stained glass window, in which is 
represented a figure of the blessed Virgin and 
Child, differing, however, from the usual repre- 
sentations, in that the child holds a toy in his 
hands, towards which he is gazing as if watching 
its movements. As far as I can recollect, the 
exact description is as follows: in one hand is held 
a ball, on the top of which, connected by a pin, is 
horizontally placed a small cross, and from the 
side of the ball issues a cord, the end of which is 
held in the left hand, as if pulling the string to 
cause the cross on the top to spin round. The 
kind of toy is common enough even now; but are 
instances frequent of our Lord, when represented 
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as a child, having toys of this or other descriptions 
in his hands? ‘The date of the painting is about 
A.D. 1480; and in another compartment of the 
same window is a figure of St. Joseph (at least so 
is traditionally called) bearing an Agnus Dei in 
his hand. Is not this too somewhat unusual ? 


L. J. B. 






Com. Win. 


“ De amore Jesus.” — The name of the author, 
and an English metrical version, of the following 
lines, will much oblige. 

* Jesu, clemens, pie Deus! 
Jesu, dulcis amor meus! 
Jesu bone, Jesu pie, 

Fili Dei et Marix. 
“ Quisnam possit enarrare, 

Quam jucundum te amare, 
Tecum fide sociari, 
Tecum semper delectari. 

“ Fac ut possim demonstrare 

Quam sit dulce te amare ; 
Tecum pati, tecum flere, 
Tecum semper congaudere. 

“ O majestas infinita, 

Amor noster, Spes, et Vita, 
Fac nos dignos te videre, 
Tecum semper permanere. 

“Ut videntes et fruentes, 

Jubilemus et cantemus, 

In beata cceli vita, 
Amen! Jesu, fiat ita.” 
Crericvus (D). 

Army Estimates, 1670—1760. — Where shall I 
find the official account of the expenses for the 
army for the period between 1670 and 1760, 
similar to the present army and ordnance esti- 
mates ? R.A. 





Minor Queries with Answers. 


Dean Sherlock. — At the end of a work printed 
for W. Rogers in 1706, is a list of books published 
by Dr. Sherlock, Dean of St. Paul's, and amongst 
them is one entitled — 

“ An Exhortation to the Redeemed Slaves, who came 
in a solemn Procession to St. Paul’s Cathedral, March 1, 
1704, to give God thanks for their deliverance out of their 
captivity at Machaness.” 

I should be obliged by any correspondent in- 
forming, first, where is Machaness? Secondly, by 
any particulars of the captivity and rescue of the 
persons addressed, and of the solemnity at St. 
Paul's. BALLio.enssis. 

[ Machaness, variously spelt Mequinez, Mekinez, and 
Miknas, lies west of Fez, and is now a large town in Mo- 
rocco. The Flying Post of March 12, 1701-2, thus notices 
the service at St. Paul’s: “ Yesterday about one hundred 
and forty slaves, lately redeemed from Barbary, came to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, where his Grace the Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and some of the aldermen of the city, were 
present. The Rev. Dr. Sherlock admonished them to 
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return thanks to the government for their deliverance,and | love most. Whether this distinction be not altogether 


to the people for their charity, and that they should not 
pursue the practices to which sailors are too much ad- 
dicted, viz. cursing and swearing. 
to-morrow morning at the Navy Office, in order to be en- 
tertained in her Majesty’s service.” On March 12, an- 
other sermon was preached at Bow Church, before the 
slaves lately redeemed from Barbary. On Dec. 4, 1721, 
another body of redeemed captives from Mequinez re- 
turned thanks to Almighty God at St. Paul's, when a 
sermon was preached by Mr. Berryman, Chaplain to the 
Bishop of London. ] 


was a work with this title published, and what is 
the title in full? A fragment of a copy was in 
my possession some years ago, sufficient to show 
that it was a very curious work. The various me- 
dicinal plants were described alphabetically, their 
virtues set forth, and a description given of the 
planetary influences that were supposed to affect 
them. Unepa. 
Philadelphia. 


[The following seems to be the work alluded to: “ Bo- | 


tanologia ; the British Physician, or the Nature and Vertues 
of English Plants. By Robert Turner.” The engraving 
prefixed is entitled, “The British or English Physician.” 
Svo. 1684, 1687. Turner was also the author of The 
Woman's Counsellor, or the Feminine Physician Enlarged, 
8vo. 1686.] 

Buff. — What is the origin of this term, now 
usually employed to designate a colour? Is that 
its original or derivative meaning? I suspect the 
latter, and that the original sense has some con- 
nexion with skin; as we say of one in a state of 
nudity, “he is in buff.” And buff coats worn in 


They are to appear | 


imaginary, I shall not here examine; but it is highly 
probable that, among the spirits of good men, there may 
be some who will be more pleased with the employment 
of one faculty than of another; and this, perhaps, accord- 
ing to those innocent and virtuous habits or inclinations 
which have here taken the deepest root.” ] 


Peace of Aix-la- Chapelle. — Where am I likely 


to find a detailed and cotemporaneous account of 


| the festivities which took place in the Green Park 
| on the occasion of the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 
“The English Physician Enlarged.” — When | 


war, either under or ultimately as substitutes for | 


steel armour, were of prepared skins. Is the 
famous regiment, the Buffs, so designated from the 
colour of their facings, or from their having worn 
the buff coat down to a period later than the 
general use of it in the service ? Y. B. N.J. 

{*Buft,” says Minshew, “is so called because it hath 
some likeness with the buffle,” or buffalo. Buff-skin is a 
leather prepared from the skin of the buffalo, of which buff 
1s a contraction. The third regiment of foot, formerly 
designated the Holland regiment, obtained a title from 
the colour of their clothing. The men’s coats were lined 
and faced with buff; they also wore buff waistcoats, butf 
breeches, and buff stockings, and were emphatically styled 
“The Buffs.” This being the eldest corps thus clothed, 
they were sometimes styled “ The Old Buffs;” the 3lst 
regiment, which was raised in 1702, being also distin 
guished by buff waistcoats, breeches, and stockings, was 
ior many years styled “The Young Bufls,” but has since 
laid aside that title. See Cannon’s Historical Records of 
the British Army. | 


Seraphims and Cherubims. —“ Seraphims know 
the most, and cherubims love the most.” Whence 
is this saying? I think Macaulay uses it. 


Bacona CavALto. | 


ras , ‘. J ; ss 
, LAddison, in The Spectator, No. 600., says: “Some of 
the Rabbins tell.us that the cherubims are a set of angels 
who know most, and the seraphims a set of angels who 


| 


1749, when “ a magnificent firework was exhibited, 
and the corps of artillery was then reviewed for 
the first time by the king.” R. A. 


[Consult the London Magazine for April, 1749; Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, vol. xix. p. 186.; and Daily Advertiser 
of April 29, 1749, In the British Museum is a pamphlet, 
entitled “ A Description of the Machine for the Fireworks, 
with all its Ornaments; and a Detail of the manner in 
which they are to be exhibited in the Green Park on 
April 27, 1749."] 


“ Tactometria.” — Who was the author of a 
mathematical work, published in London in 1650, 
entitled Tactometria, seu Tetagmenometria; or, 
the Geometry of Regulars practically proposed, §c., 
by J. W.? Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 

[John Wybard, M.D., sometimes spelt Wyberd. For 
a notice of him see Wood’s Athene (Bliss), vol. iii, 
col. 388. Professor De Morgan, in his Arithmetical Books, 
calls this “ An excellent book of mensuration of solids, 
full of remarkable information on the subject of Weights 
and Measures.” } 





Replies. 
ERASMUS AND ALLUSIONS TO HIM, 
(Vol. xi., p. 244.) 

Faba. — Ritratti Poetici, Storici, e Critici, di 
varit moderni Uomini di Lettere, di Appio Anneo 
de Faba, Cromaziano, Napoli, 1775, 8vo., pp. 511. 
Appio Anneo de Faba is the anagram of Appiano 
Buonafede, a Celestine monk born at Comacchio in 
1714, died at Rome in 1793. Notices of him are 
to be found in Gorton, Rose, and the Biographie 
Universelle. The latter says of the Litratti, “C'est 
la meilleure de ses productions poétiques,” which, 
if correct, says little for the rest, as it is a volume 
of sonnets written, like the text of Bayle, as pegs 
to hang notes upon. The first edition was printed 
at. Naples in 1745, the second at Venice in 1759, 
the third at Naples, 1766; that before me is the 
fourth. I do not know any later. It has become 
searce, and there is not a copy in the British 
Museum.* The notes show great reading, and, 
what is extraordinary in an Italian monk of the 
last century, knowledge of English authors. Ba- 


* See the new MS. Catalogue, art. BuoNAFEDE, 


press-mark 11431. e.] 
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con and Milton might have been expected, but 
not Thomas Burnet, Antony Collins, Boyle, Cum- 
berland, or Toland. He cites them in English, 
and his criticisms do not look second-hand. He 
places Bacon (p. 76.) “al dissopra di tutta l’anti- 
chita ed alla testa di cultissimi tempi nostri,”—an 


advanced opinion for the Procurator-General of 


the Celestine Order at Rome. The sonnet on 
Erasmus is, — 
“ Diviso io vedi in parte opposte il Mondo 
Qualor d’ Erasmo il simulacro io chero, 
Quinci sostiene il letterato impero ; 
E quindi urtato cade git nel fondo, 
Or sobrio e puro, ed or briaco ed immundo 
Il vedo; or schernitore, ed or severo 
Or nimico, or compagno di Lutero ; 
Or tutto piume, or tutto nerbo e pondo. 
Or degno e dell’ alloro, ed or del fuoco ; 
Or distrugge la Fede, or la difende ; 
Talor sa tutto, e talor nulla o poco. 
Quindi involta in oppositi colori 
L” immagin di Costui dubbiosa pende 
I'ra gran virtuti, e vizj assai maggiori.”—P. 200. 


Mr. D'Israeli, in his notice of “ Quadrio’s Ac- 
count of English Poetry” (Curiosities of Litera- 
ture, vol. v. p. 382.), says: 

“TI have been much mortified in looking over this 
voluminous compiler, to discover, although he wrote so 
late as about 1750, how little the history of English 
poetry was known to foreigners.” 

I do not think he could have seen the Ritratti, or 
he would have mentioned Buonafede as an honour- 
able exception. 

The common-place quotations from Burton and 


Horn would be hardly worth verifying if the title | 


of the work and page were given. Horne is a very 
common name, Horn is not. The Post-Office 
Directory has nineteen of the former and only 
three of the latter. One of these mentions Eras- 
mus unjustly, but so cleverly that, having found 
the passage in looking for a reply, I am induced 
to transcribe it: 

“ Erasmus gehirt zu der Gattung von Schriftstellern, 
welche dem lieben Gotte gar gern eine vortreffliche Kirche 
bauen miichten, den Teufel aber auch nicht kriinken 
wollen, weshalb ihm eine kleine artige Capelle daneben 
errichtet wird, wo man ihm gelegentlich ein wenig op- 
fern, und eine stille Hans-Andacht fiir ihn treiben kann.” 
— Die Poesie und Beredsamkeit der Deutschen, von F. 
Horn, b. i. p. 35., Berlin, 1822. 

Hyacinthe is not the French painter, but M. de 
St. Hyacinthe, author of Ze Chef-d’'Giuvre dun 
Inconnu, and Matanasiana. A well-executed en- 
graving opposite to the Mémoire touchant Erasme, 
at Matanasiana, vol. ii. p- 336., represents Faith 
and Fame exhibiting, and two angels or Cupids 
supporting, a half-length portrait of Erasmus in 
an oval frame. Below are a monk and a harpy 
trying to reach him with their claws; and in the 
distant back-ground is the city of Rotterdam 
(F. Bleiswyk del. et fecit). H. B.C. 

U. U. Club. 
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CHAUNTRY OF THE IRISH EXCHEQUER. 
(Vol. xi., p- 147.) 


In a recent Number of “ N. & Q.” a contributor 
expresses his wish that some account would be 
given in that publication of the ancient custom 
which is still observed in the Irish Exchequer, of 
singing an anthem and repeating several prayers 
by the choristers and one of the ministers of Christ 
Church, Dublin. 

The records of that cathedral would in all pro- 
bability throw much light upon the subject, but to 
me these records are unknown; as some notices, 
however, of this tenure bv divine service are to be 
found upon the records of the Chancery and Ex- 
chequer, I have gathered them together, and now 
transmit them, in the hope that they may prove 
interesting to those who consider these memorials 
of the past to be worthy of preservation. 

The Rotulus Exituum of the thirtieth year of 
Edward L. contains the entry of a payment made — 

“Duobus capellanis celebrantibus divina in capellis 
castri et Scaccarij Dublin quorum quilibet capit pro feodo 
suo 50%. per annum et pro cera 2". per annum ad quam- 
libet capellam.” 

On the 16th of June, in the ninth year of his 
reign, Edward III. granted the chauntry of the 
said Exchequer to the prior and friars of the 
order of Carmelites of Dublin, in order that they 
might celebrate divine things therein, upon pay- 
ment being made to them out of the Exchequer 
of 100 shillings a year. 

Richard IL. by letters patent dated the 10th of 
January, in the eighteenth year of his reign, re- 
citing that — 

“ Dominus E. nuper Rex Anglie avus noster de gratia 
sua speciali et pro animabus progenitorum suorum quon- 
dam Regum Angliz sextodecimo die Junij anno regni sui 
Angliz nono concesserat Priori et fratribus ordinis beatz 
Mariz de Monte Carmeli de Dublin Cantariam Scaccarij 
ipsius avi nostri de Dublin ad divina in eodem Scaccario 
per unum de confratribus suis continue celebrand’.” 

And farther reciting that — 

« Tjdemque Prior et fratres cantariam illam et servicia 
divina in Scaccario predicto tam in civitate predicta quam 
allibi infra marchiis ubi dictum Scaccarium pro tempore 
assessum extiterat absque defectu aliquo continuaverint 
et impleverint.” 

And also reciting that the said prior and friars 
had been accustomed, since the time of the said 
grant, to receive at the said Exchequer 100 


| shillings yearly for that chauntry, by his grant, 


for the souls of Edward III. his father, and of 
Anne, Queen of England, his consort, and others 
his progenitors, confirms the said patent of Ed- 
ward III. (Memoranda Roll of the Irish Exche- 


| quer, 18 and 19 Ric. IL, membrane 13.) 


On the 8th day of August, in the second year 
of his reign, Henry IV., by letters patent, wit- 
nessed by himself at Westminster (reciting the 
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erant of Edward III. of the 16th of June, anno 9°, 
and also the grant of Richard II. of the 10th of 
January, anno 18°), ratified and confirmed the 
same, and farther “ad honorem Dei et in incre- 
mentum divini servitij ac in auxilium sustenta- 
tionis ipsorum prioris et fratrum et successorum 
suorum;” and for the souls of his progenitors, 
and of all faithful deceased, granted to them a 
farther sum of 100 shillings payable at the Ex- 
chequer, provided they supported the said chauntry 
by one of their brethren. 

“Upon the Rotulus Exituum, or Roll of Issues, of 
the Ist of Henry V., I find the entry of a pay- 
ment in these words : 

“ Priori et fratribus Carmelitarum Dublin celebrantibus 

divina in Scaccario domini Regis Hibernie in persolu- 
tionem feodi sui centum solidorum per annum pro termino 
sancti Hillarij ultimo preterito juxta ratam Ixi dierum 
et hoc instanti termino, xlv*, iiij*.” 
And upon the same roll there is entered a pay- 
ment made “ pro uno manutergio ad altare in ca- 
pella dicti scaccarii empto” of a sum of seven 
pence; “pro uno frontello ante altare in capella 
predicti scaccarij cum crucifixo,” of a sum of 
twenty pence; “Item cuidam carpentario labo- 
rante per unum diem tam in capella scaccarij quam 
in Recepto ejusdem faciendo formulas et alia 
diversa necessaria ibidem,” a sum of sixpence. 

It appears by the printed calendar of the Patent 
and Close Rolls ot the Irish Chancery, that 
Henry V. by his letters patent dated at Dublin on 
the 3lst of January, and first year of his reign, | 
confirmed the above-mentioned grants of Ed- 
ward ILI. and Richard IL. 

By letters patent tested at Dublin, and dated 
the 26th day of January, 2 Henry V., the king, 
with the assent of John Talbot of Halomshire, 
“Chivaler,” his then lieutenant of Ireland, and of 
his council, there ratified the grant made by his 
father of the 8th of August, 2 Henry IV. (Memo- 
randa Roll of the Exchequer, 2 Henry V., | 
mem. 35., and Patent Roll, 2 Henry V.) 

It appears by the Liberate Roll of 2 Henry VL, | 
that an arrear of six pounds and twenty pence was 
then due to the Friars Carmelites of the sum | 
granted to them by the letters patent of the 
2 Henry IV., and this arrear is directed to be 
paid to them. (Calendar to Patent and Close Rolls 
of the Irish Chancery, p. 235., where this is erro- 
neously described as a Close Roll.*) 

By an entry upon the Liberate Roll of the 
6 Henry VL, reciting the grant of Henry IV., it 
appears that directions were then given to the 
Treasurer of the Exchequer to pay to the Friars 
Carmelites an arrear of 41. 4s. 84d. (Calendar to 
Patent and Close Rolls above-mentioned, p. 246., 





* > 
Roll It may be worthy of remark that the several Liberate 
‘olls adverted to in the Irish Calendar of Chancery Re- 
—_ are therein invariably and erroneously called Close 
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where this roll is erroneously stated to be a Close 
Roll.) 

In the Audito Compoto of Thomas Plunket, 
tempore Henry VII., Collector or Farmer of the 
Customs, and Coket of the port of Dublin, he 
prays an allowance of a sum of 12/. 10s., paid to 
homas the Prior, and the Friars of the Order of 
Carmelites of Dublin, for Easter Term 4 Hen. VIL. 
and the four terms preceding, granted to them by 
letters patent, made at Westminster on the 16th 
of November, anno 5 Henry VL., reciting letters 
patent dated at Westminster the 8th day of Au- 
gust, anno 2 Henry IV., and that of their said fee 
of one hundred shillings, — 


“ Aliquibus annis modicum et aliquibus nichil recepe- 
runt non obstante quod prior et fratres loci predicti divina 
per unum de confratribus suis in eodem Scaccario in 
formam in dictis literis patentibus dicti avi ejusdem nuper 
regis contentis observari teneantur ad graves custos et 
labores suos ac onera inportabilia.” 

By a writ tested by William Hatteclyff, the 
Under-Treasurer of Ireland, and dated the 19th 
of December, anno 12 Henry VII., the Sheriff of 
Dublin was directed to pay to Friar Thomas Ber- 
myngham, the Prior of the Friars Carmelites near 
Dublin, the sum of twenty shillings in silver, 
which had been granted by the king to him for 
his labour, costs, and expenses, “ in celebrando 
missam infra capellam Castri nostri Dublinensis 
dietim coram Baronibus et officiarijs nostris scac- 
carij nostri.” (Memoranda Roll, 12 Henry VIL, 
membrane 9.) 

At the time of the Reformation a change ne- 
cessarily took place in the mode of celebrating 
divine things in the chapel of the Exchequer, but 
I am totally uninformed of the time when, and of 
the manner in which, this ancient privilege was 
transferred from the Carmelite Friars to the 
Vicars Choral of Christchurch. 

By the Civil List, which was appointed for Ire- 
land to begin from October 1, 1629, a payment is 
directed in these words : 

“Singers of Christ Churche in Dublin, for singing in 
thexchequer, 13s. 4d.; for every terme per annum, 
0027. 13s. 4d.” 

The term “homagers” appears to have been 
usually applied to these choristers. In the year 
1663 a payment of 2/. was made to them as ho- 
magers. In 1671 a similar payment was made to 
“ye singers of Christ Church for singing in ye 
Exchequer, and praying for ye king ;” and pay- 
ments of a sum of 2/., and sometimes of 10s. only, 
appear upon the civil list establishments for Ire- 
land of the years 1765, 1771, 1773, and 1789. 

Upon those several occasions in which this 
ancient custom was observed in the Exchequer, a 
memorandum was entered in the rule-book of that 
court to the following, or to a similar purport: 

“ Memorandum, that Dr. Glandy, one of the Prebends 
of Christ Church, attended with the quire of y* said 
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church, came into courte and performed theire antient 
homadge by singing an anthem, and praying for y* royall 
family. (Monday, Feb. 10, 1678.)” 

It may be added that this privilege of cele- 
brating divine things in the Exchequer was not 
exclusively confined to the Carmelites, for it 
appears by the Memoranda Roll of the 7th and 8th 
of Richard IL, 
and bailiffs of Drogheda er parte Midie were 
directed to pay to the king’s chaplain, Friar Walter 
Bagot, the sum of 20s. in silver, granted to him 
for his labour, costs, and expenses in the cele- 
bration of divine things for the king’s ministers in 
the chapel of his Exchequer. And by the Roll of 
Issues of the 15th of Edward IV., it appears that 
&@ payment was then made of a sum of sixpence 
only, “Cuidam fratri divina in dicto Scaccario 
celebranti pro pane, vino et cera ad missas cele- 
brandum.” James F, Ferauson. 

Dublin. 





CALVES -HEAD CLUB. 
(Vol. xi., p. 405.) 
“The Whigs Unmask’d, being the Secret History of 
the Calf’s-head Club, showing the Rise and Progress of 


that Infamous Society since the Grand Rebellion, &c. 
The eighth edition, with large additions, mpccx1.” 


Such is the abbreviated title-page of my copy. It 
begins with an epistle to the worthy members of 
the Calf's-head Club. No pagination. 





} 


membrane 27., that the seneschal | 


| martyr. 


> aon 


An Account of the Puppet Plot, intended to have 


been put in practice on November 17, 1711, Queen 

Elizabeth’s birth-day - - - - 108 
January 30,1712 - - - - - 120 
Some off-hand lines alluding to the restlessness of 

the Whiggish Party - - - - 131 
November 4, 1712 - - - 136 
A Poem alluding to the Plots and Conspiracies of 

the Whiggish faction . . - - 17 
Select observations of the Whigs’ policy and con- 

duct in and out of power - - - - Ll 
The Character of a Calf’s-head Club Man - - 7 
The true Presbyterian without disguise - - 163 
The Character of a modern Whig - - - 14 
A Vindication of the Royal Martyr - - 18) 
The Character of the Royal Martyr - - 220 


“January 30, 1734-5.— Some young men of quality 
chose to abandon themselves to the debauchery of drink- 
ing healths on the 30th of January, a day appointed by 
the Church of England for a general fast to expiate the 
murder of King Charles I., whom they honour as a 
As soon as ever they were heated with wine, 
they began to sing. This gave great offence to the 
people, who stopped before the tavern and gave them 
abusive lz anguage. One of these rash young men put his 
head out of the window and drank to the me mory of the 


| army which dethroned this king, and to the rebe is which 


Page 
The Preface - - - - i—vi 
The Whigs Unm: ask’ l, or the, &c. - - - l 
A Song on January 30, 1690 ~ - . il 
Re flections on™ - - - - 15 
An Anniversary Anthem, 16 93 - - - Ii4 
Reflections on - - - - - 17 
Anniversary Anthem, 1694 - - - - 20 
tetlections on - - - - - 23 | 
Anniversary Anthem, 1695, 1698, 1699 - - 26 
teflections on - - - - - 29 
An Anthem on January 30,1696 - - - 83 
Reflections on - - - - - 36 
An Anthem on January 30, 1697 - - - 89) 
Reflections on - - - - - 42 
A Song on January 30, 1697, by a lad of 16 - 46 
Reflections on - - - - 650 
An Anthem on January 30, (no 3 year) - - 82 
Reflections on - - - - 55 
A Song at the Calf’s-head Club, January 30,1698- 57 
Reflections on - - al - 60 
Anniversary Poem on Jenner 'y 30, 1699 - 63 
Reflections on - - - ° - 66 
On January 30, 1699, a remark on the former - 68 
The He ith - . - . - - - 69 
Retlections on - - - - - fi 
An Appendix to the Secret History, &c. - - 73 


Remarkable Accidents and 
Calf’s-head Club; 


lransactions at the 
y way of continuation of the 





Secret History th Introduction . - &84 
‘alf’s-head Club, 1708 ° e . 
’ anuary 50, Annoqg. Dom. 170! ) - ~ - 6 
January 30,1710 - - - ° - 100 
Januar 30, 1711 - - ~ - - 105 


cut off his head upon a scaffold. ‘The stones immediate! y 
flew from all parts, the furious populace broke the win- 
dows of the house, and would have set fire to it; and 
these silly young men had a great deal of difficulty to 
save themselves.”—L’ Abbé Le Blanc’s Letters, Letter xiii. 
», B30. 

“Lord Middlesex, 
were certainly 


Lord Boyne, Mr. Seawallis Shirley, 
present, probably Lord John Sackville. 
Mr. Ponsonby, afterwards Lord Besborough, was not 
there. Lord Boyne’s finger was broken by a stone which 
came in at the window. Lord Harcourt was supposed to 
be present.” — Miss Banks. 

“The mob destroyed part of the house. Sir William 
(called Hellfire) Stanhope was one of the members.”— 
Horace Walpole. 


See Boyle’s Chronology for another description 
of the scene, from which it appears that the re- 
vellers, as well as the house, were saved by the 
arrival of the guards. Epwarp Hawsss. 


These proceedings occasioned some verses in 
the Grub Street Journal, wherein are the following 
lines : 

“ Strange times! when noble peers secure from riot, 

Can't keep Noll’s annual festival in quiet. 

Through sashes broke, dirt, stones, and brands thrown 

at ’em, 

Which if not scand, was brand-alum-magnatum — 

Forced to run down to vaults for safer quarters, 

And in coal-holes their ribbons hide and garters. 

They thought, their feast in dismal fray thus en ing, 

Themselves to shades of death and hell descendit 

This might have been had stout Clare Marke »t mobste 

With cleavers arm’d, out-miz d St. James’s lobsters; 

Numsculls thev’d split, to furnish other revels, 

And make a Culves’-head Feast for worms and devils. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE, 


Mr. Crooke’s Wax-paper Process. — The readers of “N, 


| 


& Q.” will remember that at a very early period of our | 


Photographic career (Vol. vi., p. 443.) we were indebted 
to Mr. Crookes for the particulars of a very interesting 
and able wax-paper process. That process, which has 


undergone but slight modifications, is the one now em- | 


jloyed for photo-meteorographic registrations at the 
Radcliffe Observatory ; and with a view of showing not 
only its applicability to such purposes, but that, in fact, 
of all the processes, it is the one best adapted to the re- 
quirements of meteorology, Mr. Crookes has given it to 
the press un ler the title of De scription of the VW ‘ax-paper 
Process employed for the Photo- Meteorographic Registrations 
at the Radcliffe Observatory. 
precise, that the veriest novice may easily follow them. 


Horizontal Bath for Nitrate of Silver. —1 see Mr. Man- 
ning Fellows has described in the Photographic Journal 
a horizontal cradle bath for nitrate of silver, a form 
which I showed to several people in London last year: 
it is excellent, but Mr. Heilmann of this place was 
the first person to make one, and he exhibited it before 
our Photograpic Society here more than a year ago, and 
it is recorded in the Bulletin of the Society. However, I 
have altered the form for the sake of portability, and the 
one I use is made as follows. An ordinary horizontal 
gutta percha bath, a little longer than the plate, and the 
same width, is covered in at one end with a slip of gutta 
percha, so as that when the bath is placed upright on this 
end, the covered-in part shall form a well, which holds 
enough nitrate solution to cover the bottom of the bath 
when let down horizontally to the depth of a quarter of 
an inch. 
plate laid on the bottom, and the bath being let down 
again into a horizontal position, the liquid flows over 
the plate. F. MAxwe tu Lyte. 

Maison George, Rue Montpensier, Pau, 


Recovery of Silver from waste Hypo. —1 have to tell you 
ofa method I have found of recovering the silver from the 
waste hypo. ‘Lhe process given by Monsieur Davanne, 
in the Bulletin de la Societé Francaise de Photographie, 
which consists in the addition of pentasulphide of potas- 
sium, has the ve ry serious objection of causing a large pre- 
cipitate of sulphur, which falls with the sulphide of silver, 
and is very annoying in the after treatment; but the 
method I give is most simple and rapid, and has not the 
same objection. ‘Take the old hypo., place it in a capsule, 
orchina-lined saucepan, and heat it to boiling. 
some liquor potass to the liquid (caustic soda answers 
Just as well), and boil it fora minute or two, At the end 
of the time take out a sample of the liquid, filter it, and 
capsule, heat it again, and add a 











placing it in another 








little more of the caustic solution. If the liquid again 
gives a precipitate, the whole quantity in the sau n 
Tequires liquor potasse; and when a sample thus tried 


gives no more precipitate, the process is finished, and the 
Precipitate being separated by filtration, and washed on 
te filter, is pure sulphide of silver, and by being fused 
with a little carbonate of potass and nitrate of potass 
mixed gives a button of pure silver; or being treated with 
aqua regia it gives pure chloride of silver, which may be 
treated as usual. The rationale of the process is best seen 
in the followin r equation: 

Na U S2 O2+Ag O 82 02+K O=Na OS2 02+Ag 
* OS 03, or hyposulphite of silver is converted into 
suiphide of silver and sulphate of potash. ‘The quantity 
of potass must obviously be proportionate to the quantity 
o silver in the hypo. Idoubt not that by exposing hypo. 








§ 


: 


The details are so clear and | 


thus treated to the atmosphere, to let the caustic alkali 
become converted into carbonate, the solution may be 
used over again as hypo. F, MAXweE tu Lyre. 


Removal of Hypo. from Positives. — At a time when so 
much attention is turned towards the means of securing 
the permanency of positives—and when it is felt that 
their fading is in many, if not in all cases, to be attributed 
to the presence of unremoved hypo.—our readers may be 
glad to learn that that accomplished photographer M. 
Bayard has succeeded in completely expelling all hypo. 
from his positives, by submitting them to the pressure of 
a glass rod. M. Bayard showed how ineffectual all wash- 
ings are compared with this merely mechanical operation, 
by soaking a sheet of paper in a solution of carmine, and 
then endeavouring to remove the carmine by long and 
repeated soaking. This entirely failed, but the operation 
of the glass rod removed every trace of colour. 








Replies to Minor Queries. 


Deadening Glass Windows (Vol. xi., p. 409.).— 
If the windows are distant, they may be painted 
carefully (within) with white paint, or still better 
with thick starch. Supposing that starch has been 
laid on carefully with a paint-brush, the effect will 


| be improved if round every pane a certain quan- 


rhe bath is placed upright, the collodionised | 


Then add | 


tity is taken off to leave a margin. I have seen 
glass deadened with starch; and when this method 
is cleverly performed, the effect is good. E.W.J. 


If F. C. Hi. will try sugar of lead ground up 
with raw linseed oil, he will find it answer his 
purpose completely. J. W. 


Book-plates (Vol. xi., pp. 265. 351.).— Your 
correspondent Mr. Daniex Parsons speaks of 
“one of the book-plates of the oldest ascertained 
date in England, viz. of the year 1698.” I do not 
of course know whether his remark applies to 
Ireland (using England in a wide sense); but if 
so, I beg to say that I possess, in my collection of 
book-plates, one of the date of 1669. It gives 
this legend: “ Gilbert Nicholson, of Balrath, in 
the county of Meath, Esq., 1669,” this gentle- 
man, no doubt, being of English extraction. 

G. R. M. 


Saints Dorothy and Pior (Vol. xi., p. 366.) — 


“ Cantiques de lame dévote, ou l'on représente 
manivre facile, les principaux Mysteres de la Foi 
principales vertus de la Religion Chrétienne, Accommodeés 
a des airs vulgaires, et augmentés de nouveaux, par M. 
Laurent Durand, Prétre du Dioc’se de Toulon, A Mar- 
seille, 1765, 12mo., pp. 391.” 








The book is commonly known as the Cantiques 
de Marseille. 'The language and versification are 
good; and though the expression may be some- 
what too familiar, the matter is earnest, and quite 
free from the depravity of the early Moravian 
hymns. To us such titles as the following seem 
strange: “Les Grandeurs, la Penitence, et le 
Martyre de St. Jean Baptist, sur l’air: Depuis le 
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tems qu'en secret je vous aime,” and “ A lhonneur 
de S. Joseph, sur l'air ; Amarillis, vous étes blanche 
et blonde :” but I have no doubt the words were 
written and sung with perfect seriousness. The 
two Saints mentioned in the Query are among a 
series whose praises are to be sung to the air, 
“ Allez, Berger, dessus I'Herbette :” 
“ St. Pior, Anachorete. 


“ Pior tenant en homme sage, 

Les yeux baissés devant sa sceur, 
Craint que les traits de son visage, 

Ne restent empreints sur son cceur, 
Ferme avec soin toute avenue 

Par ott peut entrer l’ennemi; 
Mortifie en tout tems ta vue, 

Et ne regarde qu’a demi.” — P. 134. 


“ Sainte Dorothée. 


“ Cette reclus qui ne voit personne, 

Ne veut point étre visite, 

Afin d’augmenter sa couronne, 
Fuyant toute inutilité. 

Retranche, ou régle tes visites, 
N’en faisant que peu désormais, 

C’est 1a, qu’au lieu que tu profites, 
Tu perds, et ton tems et ta paix.”— P. 133. 


H. B.C. 


U. U. Club. 

New Silkworm (Vol. xi., pp. 264. 345.).—F. B. 
has seen the strictures of W. Prnxerton, and begs 
the Editor of “ N. & Q.” will insert in the errata, 
for leaves read beans; the mistake having origin- 
ated with the printers. 


Howard's Monument (Vol. xi., p. 408.).—There 
is an account, and, I believe, a view of Howard's 


monument near Kherson, in Henderson's Biblical | 


It has a short Russian in- 


H. + G. 


Researches in Russia. 
scription. 
Lincoln’s Inn. 


Pontypool Waiter (Vol. xi., pp. 114. 416.).— 
“ As round as a Pontypool waiter.” Pontypool, 
in Monmouthshire, was the original site of the 
manufacture of japanned tin ware, which, within 
my memory, was popularly called “ Pontypool 
Ware.” Round waiter-trays of this ware must 
have been common enough in former days to give 
rise to the proverb. Geo. E. Frere. 

Roydon Hall, Diss. 


Author of the “Invisible Hand” (Vol. xi., 
p. 384.).— The author of the Invisible Hand was 
the late Rev. William Clayton, a most amiable, 
accomplished, and pious man. 
years minister of an Independent congregation at 


Saffron Walden, Essex ; and afterwards chaplain | 


of the Protestant Dissenters’ Grammar School, 
Mill Hill, Middlesex. He died suddenly in March, 
1838, aged fifty-three, and lies interred in Bunhill 
Fields. He was a son of the late Rev. John 
Clayton, the Nestor of metropolitan Noncon- 





He was for many | 


formists ; and a younger brother of the Rev. John 
Clayton Jun., and of the Rev. George Clayton, 
eminent ministers of the Congregational body. 
S. H. Grirrira. 
Charterhouse Square. 


Two Brothers of the same Christian Name 
(Vol. viii., p. 338.).— Another instance of this 
occurs in the Brown family, descendants of the 
Viscount Montague. George Brown married the 
daughter of Sir Richard Blount of Maple Durham, 


Oxon, and by her had a large family. ‘Two of 


these children were named George, and they were 
both living at one and the same time. The first 
of these two Georges was created a baronet at the 
coronation of King Charles II.; the other, who 
was a younger child, I cannot trace. Possibly 
some wm pone. genealogists can tell me what became 
of him, and whether or not he married and had 
children. C. B. 


Lord Byron and Ariosto (Vol. xi., p. 423.).— 
The plagiarism of Byron from Ariosto was, I 
remember, pointed out some thirty or more years 
ago by Alaric Watts, in a series of papers on the 
Byronic sins of this kind, which appeared in the 
Literary Gazette, from his pen; but I have some 
notion that the 


“ Natura il fece, e poi ruppe la stampa,” 


is itself a plagiarism from some Latin poet ; and 
many of your readers, more recollective than my- 
self, can no doubt indicate the whereabout. 
A Desutrory Reaper. 
Jersey. 


The “ Old Week's Preparation” (Vol. x., pp. 46. 
234.).—My Query on the author of this work 
still remains unanswered. I have been compelled 
to publish my reprint of it, without being able to 
throw any light upon the question of who wrote 
it. An edition that I have, bears on the title- 
page, and at the end of the preface, G. S. D. D., 
but this I imagine to} be a bookseller’s trick. 
Dean Stanhope having adapted several devotional 
works for general use, it was perhaps considered 
that his initials might prove attractive on a re- 
vised edition of this then popular work. [I still 
hope, through the medium of “ N. & Q.,” to receive 
some replies to my inquiry, which may be made 
useful in a future edition of the Old Week's Pre- 
paration, if one is required. 

WituraM Fraser, B.C.L. 

Alton, Staffordshire. 


Prolocutor of Convocation in 1717 (Vol. ii. 
.21.).—W. D. M. inquires who was Prolocutor 
of the Lower House of Convocation in 1717? The 
Prolocutor then was, I believe, Dr. G. Stanhope, 


Dean of Canterbury. WiutiiaMm Fraser, B.C.L. 
Alton, Staffordshire. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Remarks on Crowns (Vol. xi., p. 380.).— | 


“Richard II. In that most ancient original pic- 
ture of this king in the Choir of Westminster 
Abbey,” &c. This picture is now in the Jeru- 
salem Chamber, situated immediately to the west 
of the Abbey, and has been so for some a 

s 5% 


Burial in the Chancel (Vol. xi., p. 409.).— 
Unless I have misunderstood the recent act of 
parliament regarding intramural interments, it 
surely contains a prohibitory clause, whereby your 
correspondent Pressrter need trouble himself no 
farther as to the vested rights of vicar or im- 
propriate rector, with regard to a place of burial 
in the chancel of his parish church. N. ¥ 


Hour-glass in Pulpits (passim). —Uere is a 
quotation from Dr. South's forty-ninth sermon, in 
which the pulpit hour-glass is mentioned. It may 
be new to some of your readers. Dr. South was 
born 1633, and died 1716. 

“For my own part, I never thought a pulpit, a cushion, 
and an hour-glass, such necessary means of salvation, but 
that much of the time and labour which is spent about 
them might be much more profitably employed in cate- 
chising youth from the desk.” 

J. A. H. 


“ Our means secure us” (Vol. xi., p. 235.).— 
Permit me to apologise, through the medium of 
*“N.& Q.,” to Mr. Farrer, for my unintentional 
lagiarism so courteously pointed out by him. 

is Note in Vol. viii., p. 4. (to which I have now 
referred) had unaccountably escaped my notice, 
and Iam happy to find my own view of the pas- 
sage in Shakspeare supported by much more 
copious and cogent arguments than I was able to 
adduce. Sryires. 


Descent of Family Likeness (Vol. xi., Ps 313.). 
— Had J. W. written Charles IIL. for Charles L., 
I should have had no difficulty in identifying the 
hero of Dr. Gregory's anecdote as John, Duke of 


Lauderdale, Lord High Commissioner of Scotland, 


1662. I have myself had an opportunity of 
observing the Maitland nose in several of his col- 
lateral descendants. W.K. R. B. 


Twitchil or Quitchil (Vol. xi., p. 365.). — Halli- 
well, in his excellent Archaic Dictionary, defines 
this word to be “a narrow passage or alley ;” 
thus forming, at the entrance or outlet, two angles; 
from the word “twit,” which the same glossarist 
explains to mean an angle. C. H. 


Author of “ Words of Jesus,” §c. (Vol. xi. 
p- 266.).— I take leave to state that the name of 
the writer of Words of Jesus, &c., is the Rev. R. 
McDuff, the respected minister of the parish of 
St. Madres, Perthshire. F. S. 

Dundee. 
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Feast of St. John and St. James (Vol. xi., p.325.). 
—I have searched Paget’s Churchman’s Calendar, a 
French Calendrier, and several Romish calendars, 
for any account of a day dedicated jointly to St. 
John and St. James. I regret to say that my 


| searches have been unattended by any satisfactory 





result. In the Chronological Tables by William 
Downing Bruce, published by Messrs. Longman 
in 1847, I find that May 6 is described as dedi- 
cated to St. John ante Portam Latinam, and to 
“St. J. Damascen.” If the latter Saint be James, 
the date required by F.C. B. will probably be 
May 6, A.p. 1395. Juverna, M.A. 


Quakers executed in North America (Vol. ix., 
pp. 305. 603. ; Vol. xi., p. 13.).—The first Quakers 
who came to Boston arrived in May, 1656. The 
laws against the sect were very severe in the Mas- 
sachusetts colony, and every Quaker found in it 
was liable to the loss of one of his ears. Four of 
them were put to death. From the year 1664 to 
1808, the Society of Friends held regular meetings 
in Boston. This sect built the first brick meeting- 
house in the town. Its site is believed to have 
been somewhere in the neighbourhood of that on 
which Brattle Street Church now stands. In 1708, 
the Society sold their house of worship, and the 
town authorities refused them permission to erect 
a new one of wood. A second brick edifice was 
erected on what was afterwards known as Quaker 
Lane, now Congress Street. This meeting-house 
was destroyed in the great fire of 1760, but was 
immediately replaced. The building stood till 
April, 1825, when it was sold and removed. It 
had hardly been oceupied for twenty years. A 
neat stone edifice was soon erected in Milton 
Place, which is occasionally used for public wor- 
ship when an approved minister of the sect is in 
the city. How differently the members of the 
Society of Friends are now regarded from what 
they were by the Massachusetts colonists in 1675, 
when a law was enacted subjecting every person 
found at a Quaker meeting to be committed to 


jail, “to have the discipline of the house, and to 


be kept to work, with bread and water, or else 
pay 5/.” (Taken from Drake's History of Boston.) 
Ww. W. 
Malta. 

Watch Motto (Vol. xi., p. 299.).— The in- 

scription mentioned by H. pg Conesa, viz. 

“Vado e vengo ogni giorno, 

Ma tu andrai senza ritorno,” 
may also be seen on a dial at Nice. STYLITES. 
Brawn (Vol. xi., p. 366.).—“ Their heart is as 
fat as Brawn,” Psalm exix., v. 70., Prayer-Book 
version by Tyndale, revised by Cranmer femp. 
Edward VI. Brawn of 1709 could not, therefore, 
have invented the dish. | 
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The Blue Rose (Vol. xi., p. 280.).—I am un- 
willing to occupy your pages with a subject per- 
haps foreign to them; at the same time I think 
that the remarks of your correspondent W. Pin- 
KERTON (p. 344.) ought not to be passed by without 
comment. 

He says that scientific horticulturists laugh at 
the absurdity of attempting to produce a blue 
variety of either the rose or dahlia. I have great 
reason to believe that this assertion is an error: 
that it may be difficult to accomplish, and that 
years may elapse befure it is performed, is no 
proof either that it is in itself ridiculous or im- 
possible. 

In the case of the rose, it is scarcely within the 
range of probability that a blue variety will be 
produced for many years; this arises from the 
fact of there being no flower of any shade ap- 
proaching blue, and because the hybrid varieties 
fertilise their seed very indifferently ; nor, except 
under very favourable circumstances, do the seed 
of hybrid varieties ripen in this country. 

Scientific floriculturists do not however by any 





means despair of producing a blue variety of 


dahlia, much less laugh at such attempts, though 
it may be a work of time. Mr. Pinxexton then 
— Decandolle, to prove that no blue or yellow 
flowers can be produced of the same variety. I 
think that Mr. Pinkerton must be but a tyro in 
floriculture, to advance an opinion so manifestly 
erroneous; and with all due deference to the 
authority of Decandolle, I will mention three in- 
stances in which this is established beyond ques- 
tion : 1st, in the pansy or heartsease ; 2nd, in the 
hyacinth ; 3rd, in the verbena. 

In the first instance, the fact is notorious, the 
colours being bright and clear ; in the second, the 
colours are by no means so strongly marked, and 


passage in Bl ac ‘kwood s Magazine, I find “ griinem” 

for “ griinen,” which your correspondent ‘has cor- 

rected. All these can scarcely be errors of the 

press. H. B.C 
U. U. Club. 


Nursery Hymn (Vol. xi., p. 206.).—In answer 
to the inquiry of J. Y. (1) I beg to send the fol- 
lowing lines which a girl told her teacher in the 
Sunday School of a country town in Norfolk she 
was in the habit of repeating as her nightly prayer, 
though its ec »mpletene ss, as the teacher remarked, 


| has suffered from the girl’s imperfect remembrance 


of it: 
“ Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Bless the bed I lay on, 
Four corners to my bed, 
Three angels Mary led : 
One at my feet, one at my head, 
One at my heart, there they spread: 
God within, and God without, 
Bless me round about.” 


| The prayer in French quoted in “N. & Q,” 


both colours are dull, — still the fact remains; in | 
the third, it has just been most successfully accom- | 


plished by the production of a variety of a good 


yellow, a good blue having been raised some years 
since. If it proves nothing else, this fact proves 
at least the rapid strides which floriculture is now 
making, and that — 
“ Nil mortalibus arduum est.” 
iravIos. 


Old Dutch Song (Vol. x., p. $84.).— The song, 
which is dull and dirty, and by no means worth 
looking for, may be found entire at p. 280. of 
Nuge Venales, Ubique, 1720, and I believe in 
other collections printed at Cosmopoli, Utopia, 
Pekin, M: momolopa, and such places. I doubt 
whether the writer, who on that occasion per- 
sonated Christopher North, was very well ac- 
quainted with wh: at he calls “‘ exquisite genuine 
old High Dutch,” as he puts a dative after durch, 
and “ Magdelein ” for Maegdlein. These blunders 
are not in the original, and on referring to the 


Vol. xi., p. 313., will illustrate the hecniia lines, 
the like to which are not uncommonly to be found 
in use by children, especially where a Romanist 
establishment has survived the Reformation. 
V. RC. 
Baptist Vincent Laval (Vol. x., p. 465.; Vol. xi, 
p. 38.).— With many thanks to J. S. A. for his 
kind endeavours to answer my Queries, I would 
state, in answer to his, that the name of the vessel 
was the Sea Otter, which is plainly written, as 
plainly as any words in the MS., which is written 
throughout in a very legible hand. The date of 
his shipwreck was “Sunday, the tenth day of 
Augus st, in the year one thousand ei ight hun dred 
and nine.” He probably sailed from England in 
the previous year. Wiuam Dvase. 


D'Israeli’s Sonnet on the Duke of Wellington 
(Vol. xi., p. 379.).—I would venture to assert 
with deference, that the beautiful lines written by 
Mr. D'Israeli at Stowe are somewhat disfigured 
by that sacrifice of sound to sense, not uncommon 
to poets. Speaking of the Duke of Wellington, 
he says : 

“ And, conquering Fate, 
Enfranchise Europe.” 
Now, I would beg to be informed how it is pos 
sible to“conquer Fate?” If it is “ Fate,” Fate 
must conquer. L. (1) 
Atheneum Club. 


Armorial (Vol. xi., p. $7.). — The arms of 
Captain Henry C rewkerne (Vol. ix., p. 467.), 4 
scended from the Crewkernes of Crewk cw 
Devonshire, were: “ Argent, a chevron gules Ars 
tween three hunting-horns sable.” The ‘hunti ng- 
horns are stringed, but I cannot ascertain the 
colours of the strings from the seal. I am inclined 
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inem” to call them gules. Captain Crewkerne died in | One of your correspondents (Vol. xi., p. 338.) 
$ cor- 1655, leaving daughters only; from one of them I | suggests that a selection from Howell's Letters 
of the am descended, and I quarter the Crewkerne | would be worth publishing. For my own part, I 
B.C. arms amongst others. Y. S. M. | should prefer to see a republication of the entire 
| volume,—aptly characterised as “a storehouse of 
Times prohibiting Marriage (Vol. xi., pp. 374. choice things,” — under some able editorial care, 
mswer 411.).— With regard to the “times prohibiting | and think that such an enterprise would not be 
ie fol- marriage,” I may observe that when I was once | unattended with success. I subjoin a few passages 
in the staying at Dymehurch, in Kent, I observed in the | in which I have Italicised certain words, which, 
K she register book of that parish, which commences | more or less intelligible by the context, I do not 
rayer, about 1630, the following heading, written in a| find in Halliwell’s Dictionary, or elsewhere. I 
irked, handwriting certainly of that date (probably of quote from the 9th edition, 1726, of which, by the 
ance the then incumbent) : way, the eleventh, 1754, though called by Lowndes 
ee eer ee ee ee Ta “the best,” does not appear, upon comparison, to 
= ae .. | be more than a mere reprint, minus, I think, the 
“A prima Dominica Adventus usque ad octavam Epi- curious frontispiece. 
phanie exclusive. 
“A Dominica 70° usque ad primam Dominicam vel “T met with Camillo, your Consaorman here lately.”— 
octavam Paschz inclusive. P, 55. 
“A primo die Rogationum, usque ad 7*™=3™ diem vel “ She had afterwards put the latter letter in her bosom, 
usque ad octavam festi Pentecost. inclusive. and the first in her coshionet.” —P. 178. 

0.” “Conjugium Adventus prohibet, Hylarique relaxat fain? are wines concustable with those 
nd a vetat, — Trina cagooeny “ He hath no cause to brag of; I hate such blateroons,” 
and Something has evidently been obliterated or a: <A ae Te J , — 
anit omitted, intimating that the times above men- disposition there.” —P vy a achaques, and so often in- 

tioned are the prohibited times. Of course I do “] know that there are many who wear horns, and 

2 not hence infer that there was any actual law in | ride daily upon coltstaves.” —P. 455. 

xi, ee o. “engage ae oa the _ WutuaM Bares. 

. g ° y adduce it as testifying to Birmingham. 

r his the feeling among the clergy a hundred years 7 

ould after the Reformation,—a testimony which might, Talented (Vol. xi., pp. 17. 92.).—To gifted 
essel doubtless, be strengthened by other similar in- may be added good-natured, ill-natured, good= 
Shed stances. tempered, and ill-tempered, all formed, like talented, 
itten While upon this subject I may remark (in case | from nouns. 

A of it should be thought worthy of notice in“ N.& | Coleridge was wrong in calling talented a parti- 
Be Q."), that in Cg neighbouring church (St. Mary's ciple-passive. It is evidently an adjective, and 

a in the Marsh, near Romney), there was hung up | all the words mentioned above are adjectives 
d in in the nave a printed paper respecting degrees of though ending in ed. Unepa. 
ANE. marriage, purporting to have been first set forth > : 

-_ seamed pa no wa € par ay ter = Vincent Le Blane's Travels (Vol. xi., p. 406.). 
asert a a 4 “chbish ” ies an, er ete - 0p —I extract the following from an article on this 
a by game En liek ~—. eager wong : foore : ds, in| writer in the Supplement to the Biographie U Ni- 
ared he in and English, with a rather quaint print, | yerselle. The author of the article is M. Eyriés: 
es — - —— 3s being solemnised in the e-™ voyages de Vincent Leblane sont tres-décriés: 
ton, "the cae oer te pic nadie ato | Senount, Ludolf, La Martiniive Suseusent & sncenter Sas 
. — . 5 choses imaginaires. La Boullaye-le-Gouz et Tournefort 
diocese of Canterbury ; but I had never seen it | Je traitent avec plus Windulgence ; c’était un homme trés 
before. It was printed and sold by T. Wilkins, | ignorant, qui a raconté sans discernement tout ce qu’il 
No. 23. Aldermanbury. G. R. M, | entendait. Son excursion dans l’intérieur de l’Afrique 
pose a si | mérite détre examinée avec attention: c'est, avec sa de- 
sate . | scription du Pégou et des royaumes voisins, ce que son 


(1) ~ a . 4 livre contient de plus intéressant, En général, il a soin 
Dowlas, Lockram, olldary, fe. (\ ol. xi., | d’avertir qu'il n’est pas allé dans tel pays dont il ne parle 
pp. 266. 333.).—In the following passage from | que d’aprés ce qu’il a appris de la bouche d’autrui.” 


| of Howell's Familiar Letters, the last of these words ‘Ades. 
de- 1s applied in a more general sense than that as- Dublin. 


signed to it by Mr, Halliwell : — 


in —— ¥ , — 
b “Tt “Abra was ready,” &c. (Vol. xi. p. 426.).— 
ae “The ras 9 . iffe - — . » Marler on . ° y +. ° 

: < a Pedh ae h difference between them, as "twixt | These lines, which are slightly misquoted by your 
ne Rate ent ack in Poland, and the Magazine of an as lent A. B. C., will be found in Prior's 
the English Merchant in Naples: the one being usually full | COTTESpondent +h. Db. \., wilh be Ie 


ed of taffaty, silks; and satins; the other of callicoes, thred- | Solomon, or the Vanity of the World, book ii. " 
a ribbands, and such Poldavy ware.” J. K. R. W. 
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“ Could we with ink,” Sc. (Vol. ix., p. 179, &c.). 
—The following may be added to the notes on 
these lines. Under date a.p. 1200, this passage 
occurs in Berington’s Literary Hist. of the Middle 
Ages: 

“If the high thundering Redeemer of mankind had 
bestowed on me a hundred iron tongues, the sky were 
changed into a sheet of paper, the sea into ink, and my 
hand could move as rapidly as the running hare, it would 
not be in my power fully to explain to you the excellence 
of the oratorical art.” 


It is not unlikely that the words of Jolin the 


| 


| 


withstanding its honest and virtuous design, had 
not, probably, much effect in reforming the stage, 
and we hear no more of it as a distinct publi- 


| eation.* 


The notion of dramatising Youth beset by coun. 
teracting influences of good and evil was not, 
however, lost upon Master Benjamin Keach, who 
worked it up afresh in his War with the Devil, or 


| the Young Man's Conflict with the Powers of Dark. 
| ness, in 1676; and in this shape the tragedy is still 
| circulated, and will continue to be until the end of 


Apostle (xxi. 25.) had something to do with this | 
imagery ; but we cannot forget that there are two | 


or three other passages with which every classical 


reader is familiar, and which may have been still | 


more influential. 
Homer, Iliad, 1. 484—493., rendered by Cow- 
per : 
¢. . ‘ , Their multitude was such, 
That to immortalise them each by name, 
Ten mouths, ten tongues, an everlasting voice, 
And heart of adamant would not suffice.” 
Virgil, 40—46., 
Dryden : 


I. rendered by 


Georgics, 
“ Not that my song in such a scanty space, 
So large a subject fully can embrace 
Not though I were supplied with iron lungs, 
A hundred mouths fill'd with as many tongues,” &c. 
Again, Aneid, v1. 625—627., also by Dryden: 
“ Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 
And throats of brass, inspired with iron lungs, 
I could not half these horrid crimes repeat, 
Nor half the punishment those crimes have met.” 
It is easy to see how such passages could be 
varied and imitated, to produce the lines alluded 


to above. B. H. C. 


has, I presume, but copied Bindley’s Catalogue, in 


assigning the initials “T.S.,” upon the title of 


Youth's Tragedy, 1671, to Thomas Sherman ; and 
I fear your correspondent must rest content with 
this simple identifivation of the author of his mo- 
rality with a name otherwise unknown. 

The tragedy seems to have been popular with 
the younger sort in its day, having reached a 
fourth impression in 1672, which edition contains 
“The Argument, in Eleven Couplets, answering to 
the Eleven Scenes, or Dialogues, between Youth, 
the Devil, Wisdom, Time, Death, the Soul, and 
the Nuncius,” not in the first. 

In 1709 this allegory made its appearance again 
under the title of Youth Undone: a Tragick Poem, 
composed by way of Discourse between the above- 
named, with a Preface, in which a new hand, in 
the vein of Jeremy Collier and Arthur Bedford, 
attacks the Modern Stage, and even interpolates 
a passage in the body of the poem denouncing 
that brothel of impurity. 


J. 0. 


London Topography: The New. Road in 1756 
(Vol. xi., p. 382.).—I cannot help smiling, that 
Mrs. Capper, the Duke of Bedford's tenant, 
should be so blinded by self-interest, as not to 
foresee that the projected road would, by the 
grant of building-leases on either side of it, pro- 
duce a hundred-fold the amount of rent paid by 


time, if John Dunton is a true prophet. 


| her for the field she rented. Nay, when the present 


leases expire, the ground-rents may amount to as 
many thousands, Yet even the ground-landlords 
themselves seem, at firrc, when the bill was brought 
into Parliament, not to have been alive to their 
own interest in this particular; as Horace Wal- 
pole informs us in his Memvirs of George the 


| Second (vol. ii. pp. 32, 33.) : 


“ A new road towards the Eastern Counties, by which 


| the disagreeable passage through the city would be 


| great amount in worse parts of the town. 


avoided, had been proposed to be made on the back of 
London. The Duke of Grafton had estates there, which 
by future buildings likely to accompany such an improve. 
ment, would be greatly increased. Part of this road was 
to pass over grounds of the Duke of Bedford, but in # 
small proportion as he thought would not indemnify him 
for the desertion of other buildings, which he had toa 
He conse- 


quently took this up with great heat. The Duke of 


m 7 — | Grafton, old and indolent, was indifferent about it... 
“ Youth's Tragedy” (Vol. xi., p. 342.).— Lowndes 
| the Duke of Grafton’s friends to extend the plan of the 


Youth's Tragedy, not- | 


But in less than a year he (the Duke of B.) proposed to 
road.” 


C. 
Engraving of a Battle (Vol. xi., p. 365.).—The 


engraving represents General Rapp conveying to 
Napoleon the news of the defeat of the Russians 
and Austrians at the battle of Austerlitz, in 1805. 
The print is from the painting by Girard, executed 
for Napoleon. The prisoner on horseback behind 
(reneral Rapp is the Russian Prince Repnin. 


* In the Museum copy a reference is made to the En- 
glish Theatre, vol. xxxv.; but not being able to lay my 
hands upon this, perhaps the Editor will say if Youth's 
Tragedy is there reprinted or described. [We cannot find 
the English Theatre in the Catalogues of the Museum; 
but on turning to Bindley’s Catalogue, part ii. lot 709. 
the work is called “Sherman’s Youth's Tragedy, a Poem, 


229 97 
1672.” ] 








